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Bard Burns’ oft quoted rebuke to pride and 
vanity lies very close to our heart. The de- 
sire to “see ourselves as others see us” is one 
we are actually doing something about. We 
make periodic opinion surveys among the 
general public, our employees, our policy- 
holders, and among the agents of competing 
companies to find out what they really think 
of us. 

These surveys are conducted by outside 
research organizations. No one interviewed 
is quoted by name. The questions asked in a 


survey of competing company agents, for 





example, cover such subjects as our man- 


agement and financial policies, advertising, 
news releases and annual report . . . our 
service to policyholders . . . our agents, our 
selling methods, and our sales advantages 
and handicaps. ° 

The answers we receive to these pertinent 
questions have always been enlightening. 
They have been of great benefit to us be- 
cause they point out ways and means to 
improve our service to our policyholders, 
and to increase our usefulness to the thou- 


sands of communities we serve. 
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W. W. CHAMBERLIN 


Less than five years ago there were only a half dozen Franklin 
representatives in Alabama. 


In January 1944, Southeastern Manager W. W. Chamberlin un- 
dertook the organization of the state. Today Alabama stands 
among the company leaders. New business produced during the 
first eight months of this year exceeded last year by 34%. 


In addition to leading this dynamic organization, Manager Cham- 
berlin found time during August to qualify for our exclusive 
“Sixty Club” (sixty sales in sixty calendar days). He started on 
August 5. In eighteen days he had qualified. All his sales except 
three were on Franklin exclusive contracts. 


In 1947 the top ten Franklinites in Alabama averaged $15,486 


in cash earnings. This year earnings for the same group will be 
considerably greater. 


We are proud of our Alabama associates who are typical of the 
representatives of America’s most spectacularly growing company. 
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IRAN TRILIDN TLIIRTE company” 


CHAS. E., BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over §600,000,000.00 Insurance in Force. 











TRAINING COUNCIL 


HE purpose of the LUTC Course 

is to develop skill in life under- 
writing by the study and class dis- 
cussion of actual, typical cases re- 
ported from the field exactly as they 
happen, together with the finest text 
material gleaned from the industry. 
A minimum of two and one-half 
hours preparation for each class is 
required. Group discussion, guided 
and presided over by the instructor, 
is the usual method of procedure. 
The emphasis is placed upon draw- 
ing from the student his appraisal of 
the problem and his solution based 
on the evidence presented. 

Agents must find the answers to 
questions like these: What should 
be done? Why? How do you get 
it done? What facts would you 
like to have before you decide what 
to do? What risks are involved in 
your decision and what alternative 
action can be taken if existing con- 
ditions change? Gradually under this 
method of instruction the agent ac- 
quires the ability to recognize a 
problem, the knowledge necessary 
for its definition and the training 
needed for its solution. 

Periodic meetings will be held 
with managers whose agents are en- 
rolled in each community to which 
the Course is extended. Managers 
will also be provided with a guide 
which will keep them informed and 
enable them to supervise the prep- 
aration of their agents. 

On the basis of recommendations 
submitted by local LUTC Course 
Committees, over 56 instructors have 
been appointed to date to lead the 
classes which will begin in over 43 
communities throughout the east and 
south this fall, it was announced by 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, Man- 
aging Director of the Life Under- 
writer Training Council. 

The Council’s Board of Trustees 
is highly pleased with the outstand- 
ing caliber, experience and_back- 
ground of this group, and it is felt 
that their able leadership will go a 
long way in guaranteeing the suc- 
cess of LUTC classes. 

Arrangements are being made for 
five regional conferences to which 
instructors will be invited at LUTC 
expense. These conferences, together 
with complete instructor’s guides, 
will assure the maintenance of uni- 
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formly high standards throughout 
the country. 


The qualifications of a large num- 
ber of potential candidates were 
screened upon the basis of successful 
sales, field management and train- 
ing experience. Among the instruc- 
tors whose names appear below are 
prominent agents, managers, general 
agents and home office training di- 
rectors from a wide cross section of 
companies. 





Quarto Joins Staff 
See Page 12 








LIFE INSURANCE HOLDINGS 


NATIONWIDE survey of its 

480,000 reading families, just 
released by the American Magazine, 
reveals some significant changes have 
taken place during the past eight 
years in respect to the life insurance 
held or taken out by people who 
generally are in the middle-income 
group. 


The magazine determined its 
readers’ median family income to be 
$3,850, and that the average (me- 
dian) policy for men is for $4,500, 
that for the women is $1,900, and 
less than $1,000 for children. 


The greatest upswing in policies 
written between 1940 and last April 
when the nationwide study was made 
occurred among children under 18 
years. These jumped from 27.2% 
in 1940 to 63.8% while there was 
only a fractional gain in the number 
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"| can't give you a raise Twiddle. However, 
| CAN fix you up with a policy." 





of families in which some membe 
owns a policy—91.9% to 92.5%, 
But the eight-year period saw , 
tremendous increase in the total jp 
surance carried by men in Th¢ 
American Magazine’s reading fam 
ilies—from $10,722,000,000 in 1944 
to $18,621,000,000—even though thd 
percentage of those holding policie 
jumped only from 84.6% to 86.3% 





The survey likewise reveals tha 
whereas only 13.7% of the men carn 
no life insurance, more than one 
third of the women, 36.4%, are with 
out a policy and the gain in this 
respect over 1940 represents only 
1%. 


RUSSELL AWARD 


REDERICK H. ECKER, chairs 

man of the board of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, hag 
been selected to receive the John 
Newton Russell Memorial Awaré 
for Outstanding Service to the In- 
stitution of Life Insurance for the 
year 1948, it is announced by the 
committee charged with the adminis: 
tration of the Award. 


In citing Mr. Ecker for the Award 
the committee’s citation reads, ‘For 
more than 65 years Frederick H. 
Ecker has served his company and 
the institution of life insurance in an 
outstanding way, giving astute 
leadership to both over the years 
He has been instrumental in creat; 
ing an investment philosophy for 
the business which has stood it in 
good stead through periods of boom 
and depression, and which has been 
reflected in the confidence of the 
American people in life insurance. 

“By pioneering in the develop: 
ment of rental housing by life insur- 
ance companies, he has been greatl) 
responsible for a significant social 
contribution which has brought solu: 
tion to the housing problem fo! 
thousands of American families and 
has reflected great credit to the busi 
ness. 


“Because he has led the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company 1! 
setting a high standard of public an¢ 
institutional service, the Committed 





unanimously cites Frederick H 
Ecker for the John Newton Russel 
Memorial Award for 1948.” 
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PAID-UP |.IFE 
Exceeds $14 Billion 


EARLY one-tenth of all the or- 
Nocinary and industrial life insur- 
ance in force in all U. S. companies 
is fully paid-up protection, with no 
more premiums to pay, the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance reports. 

The total of paid-up life insur- 
ance at the start of the year was 
$14,610,000,000 and it included 22,- 
000,000 policies. 

These paid-up units included pol- 
icy additions paid for by dividends ; 
limited payment policies on which 
all premiums have been paid; single 
premium policies; and paid-up or 
extended insurance set up by policy 
cash values when policies were ter- 
minated. 

The ordinary insurance policies 
paid up at the start of the year 
numbered 6,000,000 and averaged 
nearly $1,900, the total protection 
provided being $11,250,000,000. 
This was 10% of the total number of 
ordinary policies in force and 9% 
of the amount of ordinary insurance 
in force in all U. S. companies. 


16 Million Policies 


The paid-up industrial insurance 
policies numbered 16,000,000, aver- 
aged $210 and represented $3,390,- 
000,000 of protection. This was 15% 
of the total number of industrial 
policies and 11% of the amount of 
industrial insurance in force in all 
U. S. companies. 

“Paid-up life insurance, in what- 
ever form, represents future security 
for the family that has been fully 
bought and paid for,” the Institute 
said. “In the case of those policies 
which are permanently in force on a 
paid-up basis, it means lifetime pro- 
tection without further cost to the 
policyholder. In the case of extended 
term insurance, made available when 
premium payments are discontinued, 
the insurance is paid-up for a period 
ahead, representing a valuable ex- 
tension of protection which might 
otherwise have terminated. This 
extended insurance provision has 
been a boon to many families where 
death has followed upon financial 
reverses and a large part, if not all, 
oi the protection left was that pro- 
vided by extended insurance.” 


October 1, 1948 





EDWARD J. FITZSIMMONS 


Elected Secretary Manhattan Life 


DWARD J. FITZSIMMONS, 

who has been associated with 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 
Inc. for his entire business career, 
spanning more than twenty-seven 
years, has been elected Secretary of 
the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. For a number of years past he 
has been the matiager of the life in- 
surance division of our business. He 
is extremely well informed concern- 
ing the operations of life insurance 
companies throughout the United 
States and Canada, and has a com- 
prehensive grasp of the technical 
problems which enter into the opera- 
tion of a life insurance company. He 
is also a man of fine character. 

We deeply regret the severance 
of the long uniformly friendly 
relations which have existed be- 
tween Mr. Fitzsimmons and _ this 
organization. Fortunately for us, he 
has trained over the years a number 
of efficient and competent assistants, 
which will help us materially in fill- 
ing the large gap created by his de- 
parture. 

Through his work here he has 
made a host of friends in the life in- 
surance business all over the United 
States, and we have no doubt that in 
his new connection he will prove 
equally valuable to the Manhattan 
Life» He will leave us, on October 
Ist, with our best wishes for his 
prosperity, health and happiness. 

ALFRED M. BEST 
President 


ORDINARY 
Net Gain Down 


OR the first six months of 1948 

life insurance companies operat- 
ing in the United States showed a 
rate of net gain of 7.23 per cent of 
Ordinary insurance in force, reports 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. The comparable 
figure for the first half of 1947 was 
8.39 per cent, which indicates that 
life insurance is increasing at a 
slightly lower rate for this year than 
last. All ratios quoted are projected 
to an annual basis. 

Companies operating in Canada 
showed an even greater decrease in 
net gain for the six-month period, 
with a net gain of 8.02 per cent for 
this year as compared to 9.61 for 
1947. 

One hundred and thirteen com- 
panies representing 87 per cent of 
the Ordinary insurance in force in 
the United States, and 25 companies 
representing 91 per cent of the Ordi- 
nary in force in the Dominion, par- 
ticipated in the survey conducted by 
the Association. 

Again on annual basis, new busi- 
ness during the first half of 1948 for 
companies operating in the United 
States was 11.85 per cent of the life 
insurance on the books at the begin- 
ning of the year. Termination from 
all causes were 4.62 per cent, leav- 
ing a net gain of 7.23. Figures for 
the first six months of 1947 were: 
new business, 12.82 per cent ; termi- 
nations, 4.43 per cent; and net gain, 
8.39 per cent. 

In Canada, the new business figure 
for the first six months of this year 
was 12.60 per cent of the total Ordi- 
nary in force at the start of the 
year, with terminations at 4.58 per 
cent, and net gain of 8.02 per cent. 
In the first half of 1947 the figures 
were: new business 14.27 ; termina- 
tions, 4.66; and net gain, 9.61. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMMISSIONER 


D. MURPHY, Deputy Insur- 
eance Commissioner of South 
Carolina, has been promoted to In- 
surance Commissioner following the 
resignation of L.. G.,Benjamin, Jr. 
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No, you WON'T find it in any manual on g 
National Service Life Insurance. 2 
ae 
But you will find it in the Occidental Rate ‘2 
Book under “Income Protection Policy”’. m 
Here, in effect, #s a Family Income Rider for 3 
the G. I. policy. It pays any selected monthly z 
income for any selected period, 10 to 50 years. LS 
No basic policy. No lump sum payment. The ce 





G.I. policy serves as the basic policy. 
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Many a former service man with two young- 
sters now playing about his home needs a 
Family Income Policy—but can’t afford that 
and his G.I. policy, too. 















Why not make his G.I. policy into Family 
Income by adding an inexvensive “Occidental 
Income Protection policy? 


* A 35-year old veteran can add $100-a-month income (20 years) 
to his NSLI policy for a $7.70 monthly premium. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
Best’s Life News 
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QUARTO JOINS STAFF 


HE addition of Pasquale A. 

Quarto CLU to the staff of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
has been announced. Mr. Quarto’s 
duties will include editorial and re- 
search work and the development of 
case studies. 

Mr. Quarto joined the Harry 
Gardiner Agency of the John Han- 
cock in New York City in 1936, and 
has been both a supervisor and a 
leading producer of that agency. 
Very active in life insurance affairs, 
he was Editor of the “Bulletin” of 
the New York City Association in 
1945, served on its Board of Di- 
rectors and was Vice Chairman of 
the National Association Committee 
on Compensation. He received his 
C. L. U. designation in 1943, and 
has served as Secretary and Public- 
ity Vice President for the New 
York Chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Undrs. 

Section I of the Course will con- 
sist of five 814” by 11” manuals and 
two case books. Text material has 
been secured from three sources. 
Much of it has been written especi- 
ally for the Council by authorities in 
various fields. Other parts have been 
selected from the training manuals 
of various companies and publishers. 
These writings have been carefully 
edited and combined with that which 
has been prepared by the LUTC 
staff on the basis of extensive re- 
search and study. 

Over 250 illustrations and draw- 
ings are being used to visualize the 
text. The ideas for these have been 
prepared by Karl E. Ettinger, a 
prominent public relations counsel- 
lor, and the art work has been done 
by Richard A. Loederer, a well- 
known commercial artist. 

Each of the five manuals in 
Section I will deal with a separate 
subject. The first is entitled 
“YOUR PRODUCT—Analytical 
Underwriting” and includes Ana- 
lytical Underwriting, How Life In- 
surance Operates, The Anatomy of 
the Life Insurance Contract, Policy 
Plans, The Service of Weekly Pre- 
mium Life Insurance, Settlement 
Options, Social Security, NSLI and 
Government Death Pension Benefits, 
Federal Income, Gift and Estate 
Taxes, The Principles of Program- 
ming, The Home Office—An Agent’s 
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Partner and Risk Approval. The 
others will be “YOUR CUSTO- 
MERS—Why People Buy Life In- 
surance” covering The Executor’s 
Fund, The Importance of Continu- 
ous Income, Retirement Income, Ed- 
ucational Insurance, Provision for 
Grown Children, Mortgage Insur- 
ance, Gifts Through Life Insurance, 
Bequest Insurance, Changing Needs, 
Insuring Labor Value, Life Insur- 
ance as Property and Increased 
Spendable Income Through Life 
Insurance; “YOUR PRESENT A- 
TION—The Sales Process” com- 
prising The Buying Cycle, Your 
Sales Talk, Selling Policies vs. Meet- 
ing Needs, Planning and Stating 
the Recommendation, Selling the 
Recommendation, Selling Larger 
Policies, Closing Difficult Sales, 
How to Hold the Buyer and Cash 
with the Application; “YOUR JOB 
—You as a Businessman” composed 
of Life Underwriting a Professional 
Enterprise, Fundamentals of Self- 
Improvement, Financial Control, 
Prestige and Public Relations, The 
Legal and Tax Status of the Agent, 
The Wife’s Part in an Agent’s Suc- 
cess, The Art of Planning, Time 
Control, Records—Their Analysis 
and Use, Organized Prospecting, 
Joint Work and the Industry; 
“YOUR MARKET—Where and 
How to Find the Buyer” including 


25 YEAR TREND OF 
LIFE INSURANCE LAPSES 


index of ordinary life insurance 
lapse ond surrender ratio 











1935 to 1939 equals 100 
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UNSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 











Sources: Barron’s Index of Business 
Activity and Institute of Life Insurance. 





The Advantages of Building Mar. 
kets, A Sociometric Approach to 
Life Insurance, Evaluating the Mar. 
ket, Specific Markets, Prospecting 
Within a Market, Digging Oy 
Prospects, Use of the Mails and Use 
of the Telephone. 


















































SECTIONAL LONGEVITY 








HE best records for longevity in 

this country are found in the es. 
sentially agricultural states lying in 
the north central region west of the 
Mississippi River. According to a 
survey released by the statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, the average length of life 
for white females in this area is 69.2 
years and that for white males 65,2. 












































































In contrast, the least favorable 
situation was recorded for the § yy 
Rocky Mountain States where the se 
average length of life was 66 years th 
for white females and 61 years for as 
white males. This relatively poor re 
showing is largely a reflection of the R 
unfavorable mortality conditions a 














among the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation concentrated in this area. 

On the whole, the prospects for 
longevity among white males are 
best in the states of the North while 





















































for white females they are slightly 

more favorable in the West. t 
The figures on expectation of life 

in years for white males and fe- 

males in each section of the country 

follow : 


















































New England ........ 63.32 67.53 
Middle Atlantic ........ 62.65 66.74 
East North Central .... 63.40 67.50 
West North Central .... 65.23 69.22 
South Atlantic ........ 61.71 67.03 
East South Central .... 62.01 66.33 
West South Central .... 62.09 66.82 
ee VEE Te Tee 60.98 66.03 
PU coc bacochuasanks 62.46 68.52 








According to the statisticians, the 
variation in mortality and longevity 
from one area to another arises from 
such varied factors as differences in 
the general standard of living, the 
degree of industrialization, density of 
population, adequacy and availability 
of medical and hospital facilities, and 
climate. 

The statisticians say that “an in- 
tensified effort to reduce the toll of 
premature death in the less favored 
areas would tend to equalize the 
mortality throughout the country at 
the level of the best areas.” 
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With the advent of the football season, those of us 
who were enthusiasts during our undergraduate days 
several years ago, nearly always think of the “master”— 
the late, great Knute Rockne. Then he was classified 
as one of the greatest coaches in the history of the 
game. Looking back in retrospect, we believe Mr. 
Rockne taught more than football. His methods could 
very well be adopted to many vocations in the business 
world, particularly selling. His fetish was funda- 
mentals. Many a footballer who played under him 
“beefed” about the seemingly endless repetition of funda- 
mentals that most of them thought they had learned in 
high school. Yet this technique paid off because under 
the tension in close games the players automatically did 
the right thing. They had paid the price of success. 

In training men to sell life insurance, the business 
could very well take a page from Mr. Rockne’s book— 
fundamentals cannot be stressed too much or practiced 
too often. Generally speaking, the men—and women— 
who have the essentials to be successful in selling life 
insurance are above average. In introducing such indi- 
viduals to the profession the trainer may be hesitant 
to cover all the fundamentals adequately—they may 
appear too obvious. As a result, the new salesman may 
start out with adequate knowledge of the more compli- 
cated phases. At the same time he may not have been 
drilled sufficiently in fundamentals so that they are a 
part of his make-up. Today we are going to consider 
two such fundamentals—words and voice. At first blush, 
neither may seem of vital importance but as the sculptor 
once remarked, “trifles make perfection and perfection 
is no trifle.” The life insurance agent sells ideas. It is 
his objective to paint word pictures accurately enough 
to create sufficient desire to motivate the prospect into 
action. To select such words is not easy for several 
reasons. In the first place, there is usually a choice of 
words to express the same thought and naturally these 
vary in effectiveness. Secondly, the same word doesn’t 
always mean the same thing to different people—some- 
times a court has to determine the correct or intended 
meaning. Third, at different age levels the same word 
may have a different meaning—‘security” to the man 
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of 20 doesn’t get the same reaction as it would from a 
man of 60. Of course, the agent has to consider several 
other factors in regard to his prospect like education, 
intelligence, background, finances, etc. 


If there is any doubt about the power of words, con- 
sider the following gem about vacations prepared by an 
advertising man and taken from the weekly letter writ- 
ten by William Cross, Office Mgr. of Rowley & Talbot, 
Northwestern Mutual, Newark, N. J. “Here the weary 
traveler from the bustling, sweltering city finds solitude, 
quiet and cool breezes. Here, where life is primitive, 
with only an occasional touch of the ultra-modern—a 
veritable fairyland of fantastic shapes and bizarre fig- 
ures—the wayfarer discovers at last the perfect vacation 
land. Pitch your camp here; breathe deeply of the 
strangely aromatic atmosphere ; explore the strange ter- 
rain where interesting, ofttimes valuable souvenirs may 
be picked up and had for the taking. For a most unusual 
vacation, at almost no cost, come to the city dump.” 


The effectiveness of a sound choice of words can be 
enhanced greatly by a good voice. There used to be a 
radio program—there may still be—where the master of 
ceremonies could, as a general rule, tell you where you 
came from by the way you talked. The way you talk 
not only tells the expert where you come from but it 
also has a strong influence on everyone you speak to. 
The reaction may be good, bad or lukewarm—you can 
probably remember instances of all three in listening to 
other people talk. A school boy could read Shakespeare’s 
Romeo but it wouldn’t sound much like the late John 
Barrymore’s rendition. The words are the same in each 
case but the effect on the listener is entirely different. 
Do you know what effect your voice has on your pros- 
pects or do you, like most salesmen, assume that your 
voice is all that it should or could be? Wouldn’t you 
like to hear yourself as others hear you? Most people 
are quite surprised the first time they hear themselves 

and many unpleasantly so. It’s axiomatic, however, 
that you have to recognize a shortcoming before you 
can correct it. The average size city usually has one 
or more places where people can make records. Instead 
of practicing on prospects—where you may lose a sale— 
why not practice on yourself? Some life agents, in 
learning a new sales talk, follow this method. In so 
doing they find that by changing the emphasis here and 
there the same words become a great deal more effective. 
One. agency at least has gone one step further and in- 
stalled a wire recorder. By means of this device the 
agents can practice their sales talk until it becomes 
most effective. From time to time they can also check 
back to ascertain if they are maintaining their potential. 

Words and voice—fundamentals and in most cases 
taken for granted. But champions on the gridiron or 
leaders in sales are always practicing such “trifles”— 
perhaps that is one of the reasons they attain leadership. 
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Talk? 








“I am the Modern Adjusted Benefit Policy —the ideal policy to 
use in programming. I offer Whole Life insurance with the amount and 
the premium reducing at age sixty-one and again, at sixty-six. I can be 
considered as both triple and double protection because the initial amount 
of insurance is three times that enjoyed from age sixty-six and thereafter, 
and is two times that between sixty-one and sixty-six. 


“I have been developed to provide life insurance protection in the 
amounts required as the insured grows older. I have a very large advan- 
tage over Term insurance to age sixty-five, or to life expectancy, for when 
they expire, my policyowners may need me the most. My plan requires 
a much lower premium to age sixty-one, making it possible for a much 


larger amount of protection to be purchased during my prospects’ pro | 


ductive years when they need it the most. 


“Like standard policies, I offer cash and loan values and paid-up in-f 


surance. I pay my policyowners dividends every year and if they wish, 


they can have the Waiver of Premium, or Monthly Income Disability and f 


Accidental Death clauses attached to me. 


“You won’t find all of these features in any other life insurance con- 
tract offering permanent insurance and it is surprising how they appeal to 
so many prospects. Do you think you can sell me?” 


. am 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President NATIONAL LIF EI 


W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies Insurance Company .. Montelair, N. J./ 
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VALU COMMITTEE REPORTS 


HE reports of standing and spe- 

cial committees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
have been presented to members in 
a thirty-four page booklet and covers 
some 31 subjects. Two of these re- 
ports deal with matters which un- 
doubtedly are of interest to others 
in addition to those directly con- 
cerned with producing _ business. 
These are “Field Practices” and 
“Compensation.” The reports are as 
follows: 


The major undertaking of this 
Committee in the 1946-47 Associa- 
tion year was that of developing 
Guiding Principles in Agency Man- 
agement. In this 1947-48 Associa- 
tion year, the Committee has con- 
cerned itself chiefly with acquainting 
home offices and field with these 
principles and of urging their use as 
guideposts in field management. To 
the end that all might know of them, 
copies were sent in 1947 to each of 
the following: local associations of 
life underwriters, life insurance com- 
panies, commissioners of insurance, 
and associations of managers and 
general agents. Last October, the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, in its Circular Letter 
No. 67, announced to its member 
companies that its Board of Direc- 
tors had unanimously endorsed 
Guiding Principles in Agency Man- 





NEW OFFICERS 


President, Clifford H. Orr, G. A. Na- 
tional Life of Vt., Philadelphia; V. P., 
Judd C. Benson, G. A., Union Central 
Life, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary, John 
D. Moynahan, Mgr., Metropolitan Life, 
Chicago; Treasurer, Harry Gardiner, 
G. A., John Hancock, N. Y. C. New 
trustees: W. Ray Moss, G. A., Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Louisville; Herbert R. Hill, 
Mgr., Life of Va., Richmond; Verne C. 
Gilbert, Equitable of lowa, Portland; Ray 
T. Wright, Provident Mutual, Lawrence, 
Kansas; F. LeRoy Garrabrant, New York 
Life, Asbury Park, N. J.; John R. Hum- 
phries, Provident L. & A., Chattanooga 
and Simon D. Weissman, Equitable So- 
ciety, Boston. 
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agement. It recommended that each 
member company “establish such 
proper standards of performance as 
will best enable such company to 
attain its objective of rendering the 
highest measure of service to its 
policyholders and to the public.” 

If Guiding Principles in Agency 
Management are to benefit the in- 
suring public and our business, a 
continuous process of education with 
respect to them must be carried on 
by NALU. Year after year this 
Committee must publicize them and 
promote adherence to them. An en- 
tire program, or at least a portion of 
a program, of every association each 
year should be devoted to acquaint- 
ing its members with these principles. 
We earnestly recommend that local 
presidents of life underwriter asso- 
ciations and of managers associations 
assume the responsibility for seeing 
that these principles are brought to 
the attention of their members some 
time during this 1948-49 administra- 
tive year. 

The By-Laws state that this Com- 
mittee shall (1) “consider the basic 
principles and problems relating to 
the personnel of the agency forces, 
particularly as to selection and train- 
ing” and (2) “study modern, pro- 
gressive and ethical methods of prac- 
ticing life insurance in the interest of 
the general public and those engaged 
in life underwriting.” This Com- 
mittee invites the attention of all 
members to the following policies 
and recommendations which we shall 
discuss under these two headings: 

1. Personnel Problems—Selection 
and Training: We are told that last 
year and again this year the second 
highest number of people suggested 
to the Committee on Committees for 
appointment to NALU committees 
were proposed for appointment to 
the Committee on Field Practices. 
That surely indicates a feeling on 
the part of our members that the 
maintenance of proper field practices 
is important to them and to the 
people they serve. It has led your 
Committee to the conclusion that it 


will be helpful to our members for 
us to reiterate in this report the fol- 
lowing important points contained 
in Guiding Principles in Agency 
Management : 

a. Responsibility of Management: 
The insuring public has the right to 
look to the home office for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of high 
standards of selection, induction, 
training, supervision and service. In 
the discharge of its responsibility to 
the insuring public and to its mana- 
gers and agents who serve that 
public, the home office should de- 
finitize the job of the agency Head, 
train and equip him to do it and 
work with him to see that it is done. 
(The term “manager” as_ used 
herein, refers to an agency head 
whether known as manager, general 
agent, superintendent or by some 
other name. ) 

b. Selection of New Agents: The 
new agent should possess satisfac- 
tory educational qualifications, should 
have been reasonably successful in 
study or work previously under- 
taken, and modern testing devices 
should be used in determining his 
aptitude for the business. No person 
in position to unduly influence the 
placing of business should be ap- 
pointed as an agent. Home offices 
and managers should adopt, as a 
long range objective, the policy of 

(Continued on page 88) 





MILLION $ ROUND TABLE* 
New Officers 


Chm.—Paul W. Cook, C.L.U., Mutual 
Benefit, Chicago; V. Chm.—Theodore 
Widing, C.L.U., Provident Mutual, Phila- 
delphia and Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., 
Penn Mutual, Chicago to Executive Com- 
mittee. Past Chairman, Paul H. Dunna- 
van, C.L.U., Canada Life, Minneapolis 
and John O. Todd, C.L.U., Northwestern 
Mutual, Chicago are also members of 
that Committee. 


*Coverage of Indiana meeting will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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IDEAS CREATE SALES 


by A. JACK NUSSBAUM 
Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| STARTED selling life insurance 
ori December 27, 1929 in order to 
make a living. Now I am living life 
insurance. Now I sell interviews to 
assist my client in solving his prob- 
lem through the medium of life in- 
surance. You might ask me where 
is the distinction, and my answer 
would be, “In my own thinking—in 
my own attitude—in my own ap- 
proach to the philosophy of the value 
of life insurance.” I started out by 
selling life insurance policies—now 
I sell the service that life insurance 
provides. I sell ideas that will create 
happiness, contentment and peace 
of mind. 

The type of service that I refer to, 
eliminates competition. There may 
be competition of rates, dividends 
and contracts, but there is no compe- 
tition in ideas—ideas create sales. 

An attorney friend of mine who 
lives in a small town near Milwau- 
kee wrote to me and asked me to 
stop in to see him the next time I 
was in town. When I got there, he 
told me that two clients of his who 
had started a manufacturing busi- 
ness six years ago were now in a 
position to discuss a stock purchase 
agreement between the two of them. 
However, he told me that it seems 
that every life insurance man in 
town is trying to sell these two fel- 
lows $15,000 each—A to buy on B's 
life, and B to buy on A’s life. He 
showed me at least seven or eight 
presentations that had been made 
to these two men and all using the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The 59th Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers was held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
from September 14-17 last. The pre- 
vious record for attendance at such 
a gathering was established in 1939 
at the same city and totaled 2,244. 
Over 1,900 were in attendance for 
this meeting. 


PERSONALITY IN ACTION 


ut NOW your business, and con- 
vince people you are going 
somewhere. This is the keynote of 
a success story.” Glenn Drake, na- 
tionally known lecturer and _ sales 
psychologist of Chicago, told the 
members of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
“Successful personality goes by 
certain hard, fast rules. Some people 
obey these rules naturally, some ac- 
quire them, but the person you 
speak of as having the fine person- 
ality is governed by fundamental 
principles contained in the following 
five points: appearance, voice qual- 
ity, vocabulary, ability to be an in- 
terested listener, and attitudes.” Mr. 
Drake chose point five, attitudes, as 
his assignment for his talk. He went 
on to say that an attitude is more 
than a state of mind. It is a tendency 
to act. In speaking of the two kinds 
of attitudes, positive and negative, he 
developed his theme along the im- 
portance of a first good impression. 
With his authoritative knowledge 
of the theatre as actor, producer and 
director, he continued by saying that 
there is no stage large enough for 
an actor to cross in more than three 
to ten seconds. That is the time given 
to the actor, before he has delivered 
a line, to make a good or bad im- 
(Continued on page 95) 





SELLING FROM PROGRAMS 


by CORA DULANEY, C.L.U. 
Agent 
Great National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


N DISCUSSING Selling from 

Programs, 1 shall not deal with ex- 
tensive programming nor with elab- 
orate estates but will cover actual 
results from everyday use of simple, 
clear and concise programs on in- 
dividual types that produce business 
year in and year out on a minimum 
of calls and interviews. 

1 am assuming that you have your 
prospects; that you are calling on 
either old policy-holders on whom 
you have a rather complete record; 
or that you are working a salary 
savings nest where salaries and ages 
of new employees are available; or 
that you have a referred list of men 
who have been promoted to execu- 
tive positions, who have come into 
estates or who have made money 
during the war. In fact, you have 
already qualified your prospects. 

Then what do you expect your 
program to do? I want mine to give 
my prospect a clear picture of what 
this policy will do for him and his 
family; I want to hold his attention 
through the eye as well as through 
the ear ; I want to meet his objections 
before he asks me; I want to show 
the flexibility of life insurance versus 
any other investment; I want him 
to understand the long range down 
through the years; I want him to 
feel, with pride, that this was pre- 
pared for him personally ; and I want 
to watch his reactions and then re- 
cap and re-emphasize the most in- 
teresting points so as to drive for 
action and a close. I want his deci- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Women's V4 Million Round Talle 


PROSPECTING 


by EDNA A. WEBB 
Agent 
Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of lowa, St. Louis, Mo. 


EGARDLESS of how valuable 

the services of life insurance are 
to the average man and woman, 
helpless as they are to solve major 
financial problems without the use 
of life insurance, the fact remains, 
life insurance must be sold. 

The fact that the need for life 
insurance is universal, does not mean 
that our own potential market is 
universal. It is impossible to see all 
the people. The better plan is to see 
the right people at the right time. 

Every underwriter knows that his 
success is based on the effectiveness 
of prospecting. The most gifted 
salesman cannot “show his merchan- 
dise” without a market 
wherein to show it. 

Discovering new prospects is as 
alluring, thrilling and as exciting 
as the discovery of lightning was to 
Benjamin Franklin. 

A name becomes a prospect only 
when the life underwriter has com- 
manded that degree of confidence 
which causes the prospect to “open 
up” and freely discuss his problems. 
This is the “ideal situation” we are 
all forever seeking. The attainment 
of this relationship is our highest 
achievement and when this has been 
accomplished you have won an ideal 
prospect for yourself. 

The logical prospect is always a 
friend or an acquaintance. The larger 
this circle the larger the qualified 
prospect list can grow. It is apparent 
therefore, that we must develop and 
continually add to this circle of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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At the gathering of the Women's 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table, 
a regular feature of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, many fine ad- 
dresses were delivered by outstanding 
women agents. Excerpts from these 
covering the various subjects are as 
follows: 


THE APPROACH 


by HERMINE R. KUHN 
Agency First Field Assistant 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


HERE seems to be in life insur- 

ance circles today a state of mind 
which is assuming that the selling of 
life insurance is tending toward in- 
creased resistance ; in brief, that it is 
going to get more difficult. 

Don't let us ever believe that sell- 
ing life insurance is going to be more 
difficult. I don’t say that it ever will 
be less easy. But anyone with the 
most superficial knowledge of gen- 
eral conditions and particularly life 
insurance’s application to the tax 
situation of recent development— 
anyone with that information at hand 
—and we all have it—would see 
there is a wide road open for intel- 
ligent, aggressive, cooperative sell- 
ing. 

That road is not for strollers. It 
is not for order takers. But the 
traveler who is prepared, who makes 
a point of preparing himself to guide 
a prospect he can convince needs 
him—that traveler, that life insur- 
ance underwriter can travel high, 
wide and handsome. 

Of course, I am thinking specifi- 
cally of the 1948 Federal Revenue 
Act which went into effect as of April 

(Continued on page 38) 


PRESENTING THE IDEA 


by IRENE P. MONFORT 
Agent 
Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HERE is nothing more power- 

ful than an idea in action. The 
overwhelming force displayed by 
the Allies on “D” Day, stemmed 
from the ideas born in the minds of 
our military strategists. The power 
of ideas is clearly illustrated in the 
life insurance business, where the 
greatest things we have to sell are 
ideas. 

Ideas—on how a father may pro- 
vide security for his family, even 
though he may not be present to 
take care of it personally. Ideas— 
on how a man may receive a guaran 
teed, regular income for every day, 
following the day when he can no 
longer earn it. Ideas—on how a man 
can insure that his wife and children 
will always have their home, even 
if something should happen to him 
before he could retire the mortgage. 
Ideas—on how a man can alleviate 
the tax burden on his estate. 

There are life insurance salesmen 
—good ones—who, like actors, prac- 
tice their sales talks before a mirror. 
This procedure may work just as 
well for salesmen as it does for ac- 
tors. 

To me, however, the words with 
which we clothe our ideas are not 
nearly so important as the ideas 
themselves. All the pretty talk in the 
world won't sell an intelligent pros- 
pect if the idea behind doesn’t ap- 
peal to him. The idea must be care- 
fully and considerately thought out 
—and we, ourselves, must be com- 
pletely convinced that it is sound 

(Continued on page 22) 
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You're familiar with good 
will as applied to corporations. 
It’s listed on many company 
books as an asset worth one 
dollar. But do you know of any 
firm that would dispose of it at 
that price? The name “Max- 
well House Coffee”—just the 
name alone—was once sold for 
five million dollars. Which 
leads to my question: “How 
much is your good will worth— 
as an underwriter?” 

Twenty years ago, perhaps, 
an underwriter’s good will value 
was based on how much busi- 
ness he wrote—and his clients’ 
opinion of him. Today, most 
alert underwriters realize that 
their good will is drawn from a 
much wider public. Bank of- 
ficials, teachers, newspaper peo- 
ple, lawyers, accountants—the 
good will of all these persons is 
mighty important to you, even 
though you may never sell them 
a penny’s worth of insurance. 


What can you do to win their 
approval and endorsement? Per- 
forming a good job with your 
present clients is the first step, 
of course, for the word gets 
around. But the “extras” count 
heavily in cultivating the good 
will of these persons who in- 
fluence others. Drop in and 
make their acquaintance — 
without any attempt to sell. Do 
them favors — without asking 
what’s in it for you. Get into 
community activities that will 
bring you in contact with them. 
It may mean a temporary sacri- 
fice of some of your productive 
time, but it will really pay divi- 
dends in the long run. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
EZIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WOMEN'S !/4, MILLION ROUND TABLE—Continued 


THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE 


by MARY C- McKEON 
Special Agent 


Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Arlington, N. J. 


UST two years ago the props 

were knocked from under my 
security by the sale of the firm for 
which I had been working, and al- 
though the new owners offered me 
a position at a substantial increase 
in salary I hesitated to accept lest 
the current upheaval repeat itself 
at a later date. I decided that the 
only way to have security in life is 
to build it for oneself, so I set out to 
find a business. The newspapers 
were full of listings of delicatessens, 
confectionery stores, and garages, 
but somehow I just couldn't visual- 
ize myself in the role of proprietress 
of any of them. Someone casually 
suggested life insurance to me as a 
possibility, but I only laughed be- 
cause at that very moment my father 
was trying to persuade me to convert 
my group insurance, and I couldn't 
see why I should. After all, I had 
$2,000 of life insurance, which was 
certainly enough to bury me, and 
so far as I was concerned that was 
the only reason I should own it. 
However, the fact that I knew abso- 
lutely nothing about the business, 
and no one who was in it, aroused 
my curiosity enough to make me 
investigate. I had never before even 
heard of “The National Association 
of Life Underwriters” but by some 
stroke of good fortune I stumbled 
upon its office in New York and 
there was given a little book entitled 
Life Underwriting—A Career For 
Women. That was the first of the 
many “little things” which I have 
since learned mean as much in life 
insurance as I have always believed 
they mean in life. Through that 
book many of you women became my 
inspiration, and your brief stories 
are what convinced me that perhaps 
I too could carve a niche in this great 
profession. 

Late in 1946 I timidly entered 
Prudential’s training classes, as 
green a recruit as they had ever had. 
All during the course I worried 

(Continued on page 98) 


THE CLOSE 


by RAE C. LEVY 
Agent 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


W* HAVE found our prospect, 
approached him, presented the 
idea and met his objections. Now to 
capitalize on these and close our sale, 
for without this close, all that has 
gone before is lost not only for our- 
selves but first and foremost for our 
prospect, and we must win our client, 
With a reasonable amount of 
knowledge and prestige as our back- 
ground, and feeling as we do that 
ours is a noble calling—even as noble 
as a preacher or doctor—we have 
confidence and approach the close 
with a quiet earnestness and _ sin- 
cerity. We are presenting our pros- 
pect with a plan that is for his bene- 
fit; it is going to provide either for 
his family or for himself in the years 
to come. At this point, we let the 
prospect take the lead and let him 
feel he is buying and not being sold. 
In letting him take the lead, how- 
ever, we must at all times be master 
of the situation and be prepared to 
take over and in all sincerity show 
the advantages of protection and 
guaranteed investment. We must be 
prepared, if necessary, to switch our 
prospect’s way of thinking to other 
channels. On a moment’s notice we 
must be prepared to change our own 
ideas and plans. We have been trying 
to sell an endowment policy only to 
find, as I did, that the man had no 
beneficiary of any kind. He was 54 
years of age, a bachelor, and making 
more than $20,000 per year, so our 
plans were changed. A retirement 
annuity was then presented and the 
case closed for an annual premium of 
more than $2,600. Except for this 
quick switch of thought and pres- 
entation, this nice sale and pleased 
client would not have been mine. 
The ordering of extras has been 
one of my most lucrative ways of 
placing business on my books. | 
find it an easy way to close with the 
policy in my hands to show, though 
the real selling is just the same as 
though it were an application to take. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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The Close—Continued 


In cases where key man insurance 
has been taken by a company, it is my 
plan to always order out an extra 
policy as personal insurance. After 
looking over the amount of insurance 
owned, I order this extra in an 
amount and on a plan that I feel will 
best suit. This extra always shows 
the insurance payable to the man’s 
wife. In practically every instance, 
| have been able to place this extra 
without difficulty and the insured is 
pleased with the service, as he has 
insurance he did not have to think 
about while the company was taking 
time to issue it. The psychological 
effect of seeing a policy with “Mary’s 


F name as beneficiary” and a policy 


showing values, etc., is such as to 
make it an easy matter to place the 
extra and get a check for the pre- 
mium. 

Another thing, at that particular 
stage: the insured is well pleased 
with himself, feeling, as he does, that 
his company is pleased with him and 
his services, and has shown it by 
placing a value on his life through 
life insurance. Extras are also or- 
dered out when an application is 
taken on a case coming under a 
Pension Trust. Few of these have 
ever been returned as “not taken.” 


Paying 


Before going into an interview, 
I try to prepare myself to meet all 
contingencies, even to showing my 
prospect how and where he can find 
the money to meet the premiums. 
Everything in many cases has pro- 
gressed beautifully for me, until we 
are ready to have the application 
signed, when my prospect will say: 
“I just don’t see how I can take on 
this added expense, etc.” 

Then, I pull my ace card, saying, 
“You know you have accumulated 
dividends on your other policies, 
totalling blank dollars, and while 
accumulated dividends are wonder- 
ful assets, I believe Mary could use 
the face value of this policy to better 
advantage, don’t you think?” 

On this close an application for 
$75,000 was recently taken, accu- 
mulated dividends taken down from 
old policies, and these dividends and 
the dividends on the new policy will 
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pay the premiums for many years 
on this new insurance. This close 
is often used, and I suggest that 
those of you with mutual companies 
check your list of policyowners and 
use it as a source of new business. 
You will note that I advocate the 
easy, earnest, quiet way of closing 
and letting the prospect apparently 
do the buying rather than selling 
him. However, there are times when 
other tactics are necessary, when we 
must act “hard as nails” with our 
prospect. There are cases where we 
must be determined and not let the 
prospect procrastinate. This determi- 
nation must necessarily be born of a 
knowledge of need and protection 
for his wife and children. This de- 
termination and firmness must 
never take high pressure methods. 
We all know the old saying, “You 
can lead a horse to- water but you 
can’t make him drink.” Well, I had 
just such a man. Every time we got 
around to the close, he brought up 
another reason for not signing then. 
He had a wife and two children. My 
patience was exhausted, knowing as 
I did the great need for this protec- 
tion, and J finally said: “You either 
want this or you don’t, and if you 





want it, sign this application here 
and now.” 

We were standing by the side of a 
truck when the application was 
signed—right on the fender of the 
truck! Before the second premium 
was paid, this man was killed and 
this small amount of insurance was 
all he left his family. Do you think 
I was glad I had acted so deter- 
minedly ? This policy had double in- 
demnity, and parenthetically is the 
only death claim I ever had. 

When I have trouble getting the 
annual premium, I take a check for 
the monthly premium at the time of 
getting the application signed, so 
as to bind the company. The battle 
then is three fourths won, for when 
issued, competition has been elimi- 
nated, the policy is in hand and 
again it is His policy and not The 
policy. 

Each case is individual, and each 
salesman does things just a little 
differently, but the object is the 
same : 

By being yourself 

By being sympathetic 

By being a friend 

The close is accomplished—and 

You have done it. 
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Presenting the Idea—from page 19 


and acceptable—and suited to the 
prospect. ; 

I have often delayed calling on a 
prospect. Delayed for months, be- 
cause I couldn’t sell myself on an 
idea I thought worthwhile to pre- 
sent. This may sound strange to you. 
I didn’t hesitate because of lack of 
confidence—because I wasn’t sure 
of my reception. In the cases of which 
I am thinking, I was fully acquainted 
with the personalities and financial 
situations of the prospects. 


The approach, in each case, was 
put off simply because I couldn't be 
sold ‘on an idea which I thought 
would sell the prospect. And if | 
can’t sell an idea to myself, I cer- 
tainly can’t sell it to anyone else. 

Once I feel convinced, however, 
that I have an idea which a prospect 
should buy, I’m a pretty tough per- 
son to discourage. 

I am sorry to say that I have no 
fixed sales talk. I have often tried to 
acquire one, after hearing how mar- 
velously they work for others. But 
no dice. I’ve tried them and had to 
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PLANOLIFE wins the baby bloc! 


PLANOLIFE, latest addition to the General American Life agent's 
portfolio, is already assuming landslide sales proportions. Each 
$1,000 of insurance in force on PLANOLIFE automatically becomes 
$5,000 of insurance at age 21 and thereafter to age 65 without 
any change in premium. At age 65 the policyholder receives $30 
a month for life or $5,000 in cash. Policy is available to children 
from birth to the age of 14. PLANOLIFE is one of the many new 
plans which are continually being developed by General American 
Life to meet modern needs. One of the many reasons.. you're 
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abandon them. They simply don't 
work for me. 

Neither do I use visual sales ma- 
terial. | feel stilted and handicapped 
whenever I try to use this type of 
material. It may work wonders for 
others. But it just makes me wonder, 

You may ask, “What do you do?” 
And—as the book tells modern in- 
structors to say. at this point— 
“That’s a good question.” 
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Technique reads 

your 
Well, it’s simple. I first get the § will b 
idea, then I have a form prepared, Certa 
outlining the presentation. After For s 
establishing a background for the devis 
sale, I show a schedule of costs and ing a 
results obtained by insurance de- task | 
posits. why 
| watch a prospect closely during in ( 

a presentation. I study his reactions, sum: 
If I think he is going to start mak- ware 
ing objections, I beat him to it. part 
The best defense, I have often heard rese 
said, is a good offense. I have pre- E 
viously thought of all the objections of n 
I, myself, might have to taking the is a 
plan were I in my prospect’s posi- con 
tion. And I give them to him quite life 
frankly during the interview, be- con 
fore he has a chance to bring them tific 
out himself. plie 
Also, while ferreting out those sea 
possible objections prior to the in- an 
terview, I countered with reasons | 
to overcome them. You know, it’s Pr 
amazing sometimes how good sound po 
reasoning on the part of the sales- ins 
man will make a prospect’s’ strongest ha 
objections vanish like a wisp of It 
smoke. se 





There is no right way to sell life 
























































m 
insurance. Anything that works is to 
right. And many things work. But fo 
all successful selling is based upon it 
a knowledge of people. What will n 
motivate your prospect ? Should you a 
draw word pictures for his heart or s 
pencilled figures for his mind? Is c 
he emotional—or cool and calculat- f 
ing? If we must be ladies, let's be ( 
lady psychologists! And, in this re- I 
spect, you have something else to c 
fall back upon: Your woman’s in- 





tuition ! 











A well-dressed woman was walking down a 
very windy street holding her hat with both 
hands. A wolf on the corner, gotten an eyeful, 
stepped up and said: “Lady, why don't you hold 
your hat with one hand and your skirt with the 
other?' 

Replied the lady, "*Sir, I'll have you understand 
that this is a new hat and what you are looking 
at Is 37 years old." 
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MOTI AUE NEMEAN 


sponsored by the Life Insur- 

ance Companies has appeared 
recently in Canadian newspapers. It 
reads—‘“What kind of world will 
your children inherit? Probably it 
will be a better world in every way. 
Certainly it will be a healthier world. 
For science is working ceaselessly to 
devise more effective ways of treat- 
ing and preventing disease. But the 
task is enormous and costly. That is 
why the Life Insurance Companies 
in Canada have contributed large 
sums of money for many years to- 
ward the work of medical science— 
particularly in the field of preventive 
research,” 

Each year at the annual meetings 
of most life insurance companies, it 
is announced that the mortality rate 
continues favorable. In this field of 
life insurance—where experience 
continues favorable—where  scien- 
tific methods of risk selection are ap- 
plied as a matter of routine—re- 
search is accepted as a business aid 
and as a social responsibility. 

Mr. Charles F. Kettering, a Vice- 
President of General Motors Cor- 
poration is credited with the follow- 
ing statement: “Research is a high- 
hat word that scares a lot of people. 
It needn't. It is rather simple. Es- 
sentially it is nothing but a state of 
mind, a friendly welcoming attitude 
toward change. Going out to look 
for a change instead of waiting for 
it to come. Research for practical 
men, is an effort to do things better 
and not to be caught asleep at the 
switch. A research state of mind 
can apply to anything; personal af- 
fairs, or any kind of business—big 
or little. It is the problem-solving 
mind as contrasted with the let-well- 
enough-alone mind. It is the com- 
poser mind instead of the fiddler 
mind. Jt is the tomorrow instead of 
the yesterday mind.” 

The cost of life insurance depends 
to a very great extent on the returns 
from, and the stability, of invest- 
ments. Mr. Lewis Douglas, Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life of New 
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by W. F. DUTHIE, M. B. E., S. R. A. 
Supervisor, 
Housing Research Section Mortgage Department, 
The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company 


York and now United States Am- 
bassador to Britain—a former prin- 
cipal of McGill University—pointed 
out to the United States Senate in 
1945 that continued reduction in 
interest rates on mortgages would 
lead to increased cost of life insur- 
ance to the public. The same public 
which is concerned with housing. 


Complex Problems 


We are today faced with a major 
complex problem in life insurance 
investments. This problem is to 
maintain an adequate net rate of 
return at low interest rates, after 
reasonable provision for losses has 
been made. A net gain of as little 
as one tenth of one percent is im- 
portant. 

There exists a considerable fund 
of information to guide those who 
invest in securities, such as bonds 
and stocks. Municipal research has 
been undertaken for many years. 
It provides a test of the efficiency of 
municipal management,—an indica- 
tion of the ability of any municipality 
to meet its obligations. There are 
reliable sources of information on 
the background and prospects of 
public utilities, transportation, and 
industrial securities with which you 
are familiar. Most companies have 
on their staffs men who specialize in 
the interpretation of these statistics. 

While bonds and debentures con-~ 
stitute by far the greater proportion 
of . institutional investments, the 
amounts invested in mortgages are 
by no means negligible. In 1947 in 
Canada these accounted for almost 
200 millions of the funds put out 


within the year by member com- 
panies in this association. Of that 
amount about 75% was concerned 
with residential real estate. 

Obviously this is a fertile field 
for research. Whose responsibility 
should this research be? There are, 
of course, many people who think 
such matters are solely the concern 
of the Government. We do not think 
that past results bear out this con- 
tention. The continuance of our pri- 
vate enterprise economy depends on 
performance. Private enterprise can- 
not survive if it delegates all its 
initiative to the State. Research in 
housing, as in all other fields, is the 
joint responsibility of private en- 
terprises and the Government. There 
is plenty of room for effort by both 
sides before any noticeable results 
will be obtained. 

What do we know about the per- 
formance of different types of mort- 
gage investments? What do we 
know of the extent and causes of 
loss? In particular what do we know 
about the prospects of different types 
of residential or other types of mort- 
gage security? Does any mortgage 
investor have a statistically proven 
system for mortgage risk selection? 
It is doubtful if such a system exists 
at this time, but one could be worked 
out. If applied consistently, kept up 
to date with changing conditions, and 
improved technology, it would in 
the long pull reduce losses and in- 
crease net returns. 

For instance if, in the absence of 
statistics we assume that over the life 
of the loans represented by the 1947 
investment of 200 millions, a capital 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Research—Continued 


loss of 1% is experienced—that is 
2 million dollars. If 10% of these 
loans require the writing off of 6 
months interest at 5%—there is 
another $500,000. Without adding 
the costs of taxes, administration and 
repairs such a loss experience, at the 
same rate of investment, means 214 
millions per year. This amount seems 
substantial enough to justify study 
of methods to avoid it. 

Our Company’s conception of re- 
search in housing is the co-ordina- 
tion of information. The progress 
that can be made depends on the size 
and qualifications of the staff, the 
extent to which the co-operation of 
others can be obtained, and a certain 
amount of luck and imagination. 


Set Up 


The staff consists of myselfi—with 
some general mortgage experience, 
including appraisals and property 
management, a civil engineer and a 
general draughtsman, both with field 
experience in housing construction, 
and a secretary librarian. 

To serve as a guide to ourselves 
our programme was mapped out in 
chart form at the start. There were 
two main divisions, economic and 


technical. The economic chart in- 


The beautiful Elms Hotel 


offers America's greatest holi- 
day value in this premier play- 
ground of pleasure and h 
acres of colorful gardens. 


cluded such items as populations, 
incomes, and needs. The technical 
chart included headings for the vari- 
ous types of housing design, con- 
struction and materials. 

A numercial filing system was set 
up providing as many general and 
sub-headings as we could think of. 
This system can be expanded in- 
definitely, and is similar to the type 
used by libraries and the military 
services. The filing of pamphlets, 
brochures, catalogues and technical 
books is also provided for. The 
smaller items being mounted in 
binders, and the larger ones in book 
cases. Both types are numbered and 
cross-referenced by entry on a list 
in the appropriate correspondence 
file. Like telephone numbers, the 
numbers of most used files become 
memorized fairly quickly. We do 
lose things occasionally. 

The material was built up at first 
by writing to about 200 manufac- 
turers and organizations in the 
United States and Canada. We told 
them what we were doing and why, 
and how they could help. The re- 
sponse was most satisfactory and 
included some letters compliment- 
ing the company on undertaking this 
work. It produced a shower of let- 
ters, pamphlets, and office calls gave 
our filing system a trail run, and gave 
us some valuable personal contacts 
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for future references. Being estab- 
lished on various mailing lists we 
receive additional information from 
time to time. 

Most magazines—ranging from 
the Readers Digest to the London 
Economist have had articles on 
housing topics during the past two 
years. We find some of these our- 
selves and hear about them from 
other people who know of our in- 
terest. We subscribe to the best 
architectural and building maga- 
zines and look over them carefully 
as they are received. Daily news- 
papers are clipped and in dull 
moments we read Hansard *—not 
so far with very profitable results. 





Field Investigation 


From these sources we have ob- 
tained leads on new ideas that have 
been tried out. Where possible these 
are investigated in the field by mem- 
bers of our staff. Each visit usually 
produces definite information in- 
cluding photographs and motion 
pictures, and additional leads or 
contacts. By this means we have had 
interviews with many persons pos- 
sessing outstanding knowledge of 
housing problems in Canada, the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
even Australia. We have seen some 
of the most interesting develop- 
ments in North America. Our pres- 
ent views are influenced by what we 
have seen and heard in this way. 

Ideas on planning turn up from 
time to time and these are tfied out 
on the draughting board. If on a 
comparative basis they indicate 
genuine improvement or economy, 
the sketches are discussed with 
builders and individuals who have 
ideas on building. They are worked 
out for different materials and cost 
estimates are made up. If we really 
think we have something, then con- 
sulting architects are employed to 
carry out complete working draw- 
ings. The process doesn’t end then as 
there is always room for improve- 
ment. The working drawings are 
passed around for criticism and sug- 
gestions. Any “bugs” which show up 
under actual building conditions are 
revised on the original drawings. 
The next step is to see what further 
“bugs” develop under occupation by 
tenants or owners. 


* Similar to Congressional Record in U.S. 
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The principles governing the work 
are that the housing must be con- 
yenient and practical in plan, at- 
tractive in appearance and be both 
practical and economical to build. It 
seems to me that a house built on 
these principles is more likely to be 
a good long term investment than 
one that is not. 


Essential Information 


To improve methods of mortgage 
risk selection requires thorough 
study of past experience both here 
and in other countries. In such facts 
there can be indications of probable 
future trends. 

The first thing we must know 
about residential mortgage invest- 
ments today are the factors that 
affect the supply of and demand for 
housing. Statistics now existing in 
Canada are subject to various in- 
terpretations. It can be established 
that there is overcrowding and great 
need by quoting rates of occupancy 
per room in restricted areas. It can 
also be established that there is no 
shortage by quoting rates of occu- 
pancy per house in large areas. Both 
figures are probably true within the 
limited range of available census 
figures. The chief vacuum statisti- 
cally, is information on the condition 
of buildings in terms of acceptable 
housing standards. Obviously if we 
have no housing standard, nor ac- 
curate information on the state of 
existing housing, it is impossible to 
estimate supply at any time with 
reasonable accuracy. 

Since the 1941 census the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association has 
developed a comparatively simple 
method for measuring the quality of 
housing. If used in Canada in con- 
junction with the 1951 census it 
would give us a much better idea of 
the real state of existing housing. 
This method, combined with the 
adoption of the Census Tract or 
Social Area System of census taking, 
would give a much clearer picture of 
the number and state of habitable 
units in our cities for the future. We 
would also know of their distribu- 
tion through sections of the larger 
cities. 

I mention this because such a sur- 
vey and use of improved methods 
of census taking will require your 
support. When the opportunity for 
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a social area census was offered 
prior to 1941, it was declined by 
Toronto and Montreal although ac- 
cepted by Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
Dr. Lemieux, Chief of the Census 
Bureau, is my authority for this 
statement. Anyone familiar with the 
excellent statistical records available 
for the city of Cleveland, Ohio will 
realize the value of the information 
that can be obtained. 


Housing 


The demand for housing depends 
on two things—population, and in- 
come. Population in relation to 
housing is not just a matter of num- 
bers of people, birth marriage and 
death rates—but is one of family 
formation and age groups. In Canada 
these have and will continue to vary 
in cycles. The proportionate num- 
bers and ages of the family unit at 
any point in these cycles undoubtedly 





have an effect on the quantities and 
sizes of housing required. The pres- 
ent situation in which a large pro- 
portion of young families exist was 
discernible from study of the 1941 
census figures—even disregarding 
the accelerating effect of the war on 
the marriage rate. The probable 
future trends of metropolitan popu- 
lations can be forecast. 

We have now done this for the 
major cities of Canada, and made 
some progress in interpreting the 
results in terms of numbers types 
and sizes of houses required for 
Toronto and its suburbs. Some of 
the work has been published and its 
value was acknowledged in the 1947 
Report of the Toronto and York 
Planning Board. Undoubtedly the 
1951 census will show some bad 
guesses, on our part, but we expect 
them and should be able to use them 
to come closer for the next decade. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Uncontradicted Evidence Showing 
that Insured Pilot Could Not Have 
Escaped Scene of Mountain Crash 
Held Sufficient Under Aviation 


Exclusion Clause 




















OY PROEBSTLE, a commer- 
cial airplane pilot, was insured 
under two life insurance policies 
issued by the Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. The insured 
was killed while acting as a pilot on 
a flight in Alaska and the defendant 
company admitted liability only for 
- the amount actually paid in pre- 
miums, plus any unpaid dividends 
thereon, and claimed exemption 
from additional liability by virtue of 

an “Aviation Rider.” 


The 



















































































“Aviation Rider’ was of the 























age against death as a result of rid- 
ing as a fare-paying passenger of a 
commercial airline flying on a regu- 
larly scheduled route between. defi- 
nitely established airports but for 
limited liability if otherwise killed 
in an airplane accident: Two riders 
had been approved by the commis- 
sioner of insurance and the third, 
the one signed by the insured, which 
contained substantially the same 
language had been submitted to the 
commissioner who had filed it with- 
out expressly approving or disap- 
proving it. In none of the forms was 
there any variation in the restrictive 
provisions, the only difference being 
in the clause relating to the reading 
and countersigning of the original 
rider. On this point, upon the conten- 
tion of plaintiff that rider was in- 
valid, the court held that the varia- 
tions did not relate to the promis- 
sory provisions and that the insur- 
ance commissioner need not approve 
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y_O. Brundidge, 
ae Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





usual form providing for full cover-— 


life insurance policies which are mere 
recitals of fact and do not limit the 
effect of the contract. 


In September, 1944, with 19 mili- 
tary passengers and cargo, Proebstle 
left Anchorage, Alaska, for Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada, via Fairbanks. 
The plane never arrived in Fair- 
banks. The wreckage was discovered 
a few days later and subsequent in- 
vestigations showed that the point 
of original impact was about 11,400 
feet on a diagonal against a nearly 
vertical ice-covered glacier; an en- 
gine was imbedded in the ice at 
least a foot; the main part of the 


wreckage was about 1700 feet below 
and was scattered about a quarter 
mile in all directions. No sign of the 
insured or other occupants was visi- 
ble to investigators who flew within 
50 feet of the wreckage. 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





Testimony of Bradford Washing- 
ton, a mountain climber who led an 
expedition to the spot six weeks 
later, indicated that the nose of the 
plane was reduced to a complete 
state of destruction, that the survival 
kit was found untouched in the 
wreckage, that there 


was no evi- 
dence of occupancy nor any trace 
of human activity in the area, and 


that no one sighted any of the bodies 
of the occupants nor was there any 
habitation in the vicinity. Washing- 
ton also testified that no one climbing 
alone could have descended the 
mountain on the side where the 
plane hit and come out alive; that 
this descent would have been “abso- 
lutely impossible without expert 
companionship of at least one man 
and the best mountain climbing 
equipment available.” 

Plaintiff contended that evidence 
was insufficient to bring death within 
the “aviation clause” but the Minne- 
sota Supreme Court held otherwise 
saying the testimony was uncon- 
tradicted that it would have been im- 
possible for the occupants of the 
wrecked plane to survive for any 
time at all in the extreme tempera- 
ture and weather conditions which 
existed at the scene of the wreck, 
that even if insured had escaped the 
crash he could not have survived the 
overwhelming combination of ele- 
ments and terrain. The court cites 
as an analogy Order of U.C.T. v. 
King, 161 F. (2d) 108 and 109, 
where the court said with regard to 
flights over the ocean, “That men 
may remain alive for varying periods 
of time before succumbing does not 
change the picture. We think it a 
rather violent fiction to say that 
death, under such circumstances, 
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comes from accidental drowning. 
Common knowledge and experience 
fairly shout of the dangers of shock, 
exposure, and drowning when a 
fight is taken over water in the 
winter time in a land based plane.” 
The court also cites a long line of 
similar cases wherein the court had 
held death to be within the exclusion 
of an aviation rider similar to those 
involved in the instant case. Re- 
versed with directions to enter judg- 
ment for plaintiff for lesser amount. 
Onstad v. Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 13 CCH Life 
Cases, page 318. 


Misrepresentations of Agent as to 
Removal of Restriction as to War 
and Aviation Hazards in Agent's 
Interpretation of Policies Held Not to 
Estop Company to Repudiate 
Agent's Interpretation 


Donald G. Burk was insured under 
ten separate insurance policies by the 
Union Life Insurance Company. 
The insured was killed while pilot- 
ing a privately owned plane and 
while not a fare paying passenger 
on a commercial airline flying on a 
regularly scheduled route between 
definitely established airports. The 
company denied liability upon the 
basis of the regular provision, “Limi- 
tations Due to War and Aviation 
Hazards.” 


The policies also contained a pro- 
vision entitled “Modification” to the 
effect that no person except the 
president, vice-president, secretary 
or assistant secretary of the company 
had power on behalf of the company 
to change, modify or waive the pro- 
vision of the insured’s contract and 
that the evidence of anyone claiming 
such power other than the desig- 
nated persons must be in writing. 


The Company, before the death 
of insured, sent to all policyholders a 
notice stating that the war clause, 
with the exception of aviation risk 
portion, was canceled ; the company 
also sent to its agents a notice that 
on all new policies issued the limi- 
tation due to war and aviation risk 
was to be removed and special at- 
tention given to possible aviation 
hazard. 
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“We're glad you suggested 
Home Guard Insurance’ 


Both to you and to your customers, 
Home-Guard Insurance brings im- 
portant advantages. 

From your viewpoint, there’s a big 
advantage in a policy that’s planned 
specifically for mortgage-coverage. 
From the customer’s standpoint it 
makes real sense to cover the mort- 
gage loan with life insurance at such 
reasonable cost. 

It is entirely logical that Old Re- 
public should be the company to de- 


velop this improved Mortgage Loan 
policy. Through the past twenty 
years, Old Republic has become the 
largest company specializing in life 
insurance on Consumer Credit, serv- 
ing over 1500 financial institutions. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, Pres. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





F. O. Burk, the father of insured, 
the insured, and E. L. Holley, the 
agent, all were engaged in private 
aviation flying from Clovis Air 
Field. Essentially Holley was an 
agent and special representative, but 
not an employee of the company, and 
the scope of his authority was limited 
by contract. Upon receipt of the 
notice the father brought all of his 
policies to Holley who advised him 
that the aviation clause had been 
removed from the policies in ques- 
tion. He even showed him a new pol- 
icy showing the rubber stamp im- 
pression canceling the aviation 
clause. 


The trial court correctly found 
that the notice to policyholder and 
letter to agents did not automati- 
cally eliminate the aviation clause 
from policies in question, that 
Holley was not authorized to waive 
these provisions nor did he purport 
to have such authority. In its con- 
clusion of law the lower court held 
that the agent was authorized to 
accept policies to have the clause 
removed, that in doing so he acted 
as agent of company, and that here 
was a case of neglect of duty within 


scope of his authority. From this 
reasoning the court held the com- 
pany estopped to deny the misrepre- 
sentation of its agent and therefore 
estopped to rely on aviation clause. 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Tenth Circuit, on July 17, 
1948, reversed and remanded say- 
ing that interpreting contracts of 
insurance is not within the scope of 
authority of a soliciting agent or of 
a special agent such as Holley was, 
citing Anderson v. Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, 197 S. W. (2d) 
781. Furthermore the plain provi- 
sions of the policies as to who had 
power to modify or change them 
negatives any such authority in 
Holley. Not being empowered to 
interpret the policies, the conclusion 
is inescapable that the company was 
not estopped to repudiate Holley’s 
interpretation of this contract and 
rely on the express contractual pro- 
visions. Even if he had the authority 
to accept policies to send them to 
home office, there is no assurance 
that clauses would have been elimi- 
nated since it required discretion of 
proper officials. Union Life Insur- 
ance Company v. Burk, 13 CCH 
Life Cases, page 300. 
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Prospecting—from page |? capitalize, but rather keep active 
in many circles, such as club, church, 
civic and community enterprises, 
always on the lookout for a service 
I may sincerely perform. I try to 
know people and be favorably known 
by people. These activities provide 
a wealth of names, and information 
that can later be translated into “life 
insurance needs.” 

We can develop a “nose” or 
“sense” for prospects through con- 


friends and acquaintances. There is 
no better way than being interested 
in others. I like to meet new people, 
to be in their homes. I am genuinely 
interested in their plans, their ac- 
complishments, happy to share in 
their successes, their joys and their 
sorrows. 

I do not deliberately enlarge my 
circle of acquaintances in order to 








ALL THE NAME IMPLIES 


URUTY 


for everyone 
including our Agents 


A complete line of policies; alertness to changing conditions; contracts to meet 
such changes; and a loyal agency organization thoroughly ‘familiar with con- 
tracts and the ability to sell them, spell “Success.” Security Mutual qualifies 
for each of the points. 


The loyalty of its agency organization is recognized by this company. It was 
the first New York State general agency company to provide social security for 
Full Time Life Agents; in addition, it offers a non-contributory retirement plan, 
a model compensation agreement, recognition for good persistency, a full sales 
kit, group life coverage up to $10,000, hospital and surgical expense for agents 
and dependents, and a lifetime service allowance as long as the agent is with 
the Company and the policy is in force on a premium paying basis. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Qompanp 


INCORPORATED 1886 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


ACCIDENT HEALTH 


GROUP 











stant observation, constant list 
discovering changes, recog 
opportunities and sensing situ:tions, 

See—hear-—and make a note, at 
least a mental one, until you have 
the opportunity to jot it down. If 
Mary told you of friends moving, 
did you find out where? If Alice 
told you of her promotion, did you 
ask her who took her job? \Vho 
moved into their house? Why did 
they? Where did they come from? 
If Mr. Jones has a new partner, 
why ? What is his name? Where did 
Mr. Smith, the former partner go? 
did 
you collect some information about it 
through casual inquiries? Did you 
jot it down? 


ning, 
izing 


That new building going up 


You must earn the right to get 
prospects from others by having done 
a good job for them. It is surprising 
how much information can _ be 
gathered. This, of course, is ex- 
tremely helpful in qualifying names 
into prospects, and saves a lot of 
time. Never make an aimless call, 
always have something definite to 
say or do. Your call need not ap- 
parently concern life insurance for if 
you have previously established con- 
fidence and have built prestige it is 
surprising how quickly the subject 
will be introduced by the other party. 
This is because, to your client you 
are synonymous with life insurance 
—like “ham and eggs,” “bread and 
butter,” “Edna Webb and life in- 
surance.” 

I make it a point to cross paths 
with individuals whom I -want to 
develop as prospects by eating at 
the same places, attending the same 
meetings. In other words, I make it 
a point to be favorably seen by them. 

Prospecting does not end with 
securing names and _ information. 
The matter of qualifying and or- 
ganizing your system is of great 
importance. Eliminated names must 
be replaced. It must be intelligent and 
well organized. It must be con- 
stantly improved and suited to your 
own needs. It must be attacked in 
the same aggressive spirit in which 
you work at the job of selling. 

No single method of prospecting 
is outstandingly successful for me. 
Therefore I constantly pursue and 
utilize all avenues. I am always sen- 
sitive to life insurance needs for the 
reason that I am sensitive to life 
and its ever changing problems. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Closing Techniques on the Debit 


lot about Knowledge, Attitude, 

Skills, and Habits, reiterating at 
every opportunity that every fac- 
tor influencing your success on a 
debit is included under these four 
points. 

There is a definite purpose in 
this repetition. You, of course, want 
to eliminate any tendency or neces- 
sity to lean for success on any other 
individual, such as your assistant 
manager, and to become successful 
in your own strength. Achieving that 
goal implies on your part accurate 
honest self-analysis. Referring to 
these four points constantly will 
greatly simplify for you the process 
of placing the blame or the credit for 
your personal performance where it 
really belongs, and you must know 
your weaknesses before you 
start correcting them. 

In this article may we consider 
as one “skill” you will need some of 
the techniques for closing sales that 
have been particularly successful in 
debit operations. And lest there be 
read into your thinking any impli- 
cation of recommending “high pres- 
sure” sales tactics, shall we dispose of 
that angle immediately ? 


|: THIS series we have talked a 


can 


Sell on Needs 


Every policy, regardless of size, 
should be sold to fulfill a definite 
purpose. If the need does not exist, 
the policy should not be sold. Fora 
simplerillustration consider a modest 
income family of father, mother, and 
three small children. Mother and 
the children are already insured for 
amounts adequate to cover normal 
last expenses. Father is insured for 
$2,000. Even a superficial analysis 
should indicate that the crying need 
is more protection on the breadwin- 
ner, very probably a small monthly 
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by R. L. WALKER 


income plan to supplement Social 
Security and guarantee continua- 
tion of a part of the breadwinner’s 
income to his family. 

But too often the second agent 
comes soliciting with no analysis of 
needs and only a super-charged en- 
thusiasm for his pet twenty pay, ten 
pay, or educational endowment (and 
incidentally, just how much college 
education will a weekly premium 
endowment buy?), and because lov- 





With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
continues a series devoted exclusively to 
men and women on the debit. To this task 
he brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association. 


ing parents like to do things for their 
children he sells a second group of 
policies on the children to cover a 
need that was already covered. Did 
that agent render a professional type 
of service? Did he really serve the 
best interests of that family, or did 
he persuade them to buy something 
not in their best interests? Why 
could he not have used that same 
motivation, love of family, to provide 
a little more hot groceries, a little 
better clothes, their mother’s per- 
sonal care for those children, by ar- 
ranging a monthly income policy on 
father’s life to provide for his loved 
ones? 

A successful agent literally con- 
trols most of his sales interviews. 
Prospects usually buy what the skill- 
ful agent recommends. In guiding the 
sale into selected channels the agent 
has the upper hand because he 
knows his contracts and knows mo- 
tivation well enough to make a mis- 
fit contract appear in the prospect’s 
eyes well-suited to the purpose. It 
is therefore the agent’s responsibility 
and opportunity to render good ser- 
vice by relating every policy sold 
to a definite need. 


Make it Hard to Get 


The black bass is a very pugna- 
cious citizen of our waterways. Toss 
an artificial bait over his head, and 
frequently he will follow the bait on 
retrieve, curious and interested but 
still undecided about striking. To get 
action, speed up the retrieve, make 
him think that bug is getting away 
from him, and lots of times the re- 
sult is a smashing strike. You can 
use that principle, “taking it away 
from him,” to sell many a policy. 

Usually your sales interview will 
roughly follow this pattern. In the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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course of the interview you make a 
number of affirmative statements. 
Your prospect counters with certain 
questions, objections, or reasons for 
not buying. You have answered his 
objections, there is a real need, your 
solution fits, but somehow you know 
that he is still on the fence, you have 
reached a stalemate in the sales in- 
terview. The next thing you expect is 
a put-off—“see me again next week 
—Il’ll think it over—I’ll talk to the 
wife about it.” Don’t let -him express 
that put-off. 


Up to now you have been urging 
him to buy; now reverse your field, 
start taking it away from him, make 
it hard to get. Here’s how you do it. 

“Mr. Prospect, this plan I have 
showed you is one of the finest sold 
by any Company. It is so good that 
my company will only issue it to per- 
fect risks. So before I take up any 
more of your time telling you its 
advantages, let me ask you a few 
questions to see whether or not you 
can qualify for this plan. 

“Have you or any member of 
your family ever had tuberculosis ? 
How about cancer? Insanity?” 
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“The burglar was 6 feet tall, 185 pounds, and his name and address 
are on this insurance app I sold him!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Sell Even Under Difficulties 


When a robbery was in progress might be a very difficult 
time to conduct a satisfactory sales interview, but a typical 
Bankerslifeman might even get the job done then... al- 
though we must confess that none of them has had to try that. 

The kind of training and supervision provided for Bankers- 
lifemen would equip them to sell under almost any imagi- 
nable circumstances. They start on such training when they 
enter their agency office for the first time. It is a continuing 
procedure from there on, with alternate periods in the field 
and in Home Office conducted schools through their first 


three years in the business. 


This ability to sell even under difficulties is just one of the 
characteristics of Bankerslifemen which earns respect for 
them and makes them the kind of life underwriters you like 
to know as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


MOINES 


DES 





(Think of any three more dreaded 
diseases if you can.) 

Pause after each question, wait 
for his answer. All three being nega- 
tive, then slide your weekly premium 
application in front of him, con- 
veniently folded to expose that ques- 
tion which asks if the applicant has 
ever had any one of about nineteen 
different diseases. Name each disease 
individually, pointing with 
pencil. 


your 


sy the time your prospect has 
answered these questions, he has 
gotten so interested in his good 
medical record that he frequently 
forgets all thoughts of deferring the 
decision to buy. Many times you can 
go ahead and complete the applica- 
tion. Always get your medical his- 
tory first, birthdate, etc. If you ask 
first for the applicant’s full name or 
the beneficiary, it will frequently kill 
a sale that could be made. 


Implied Consent 


Among the best known and most 
useful techniques is that of asking 
for a decision on a minor point which 
implies consent to the main proposi- 
tion. This one you can use every day, 
and it is good practice to make it a 
habit and use it in every sales in- 
terview, even when you know the 
sale is already sewed up. 

For example, your sales interview 
may have included the presenta- 
tion of two different plans or of two 
different amounts of insurance. The 
prospect has indicated, by his care- 
ful attention, an interest in both 
plans. You then ask him, “which of 
the two plans or amounts do you 
prefer?’ An answer by the prospect 
indicating a preference for either 
of the two plans automatically im- 
plies consent to arranging the plan 
for which he expresses a preference. 
A natural follow-up would be, “Mr. 
Prospect, I am sure you have made 
a wise selection and that the plan 
you have chosen will best fit your 
needs at this time. Shall we name 
Mrs. Prospect as beneficiary?” lf 
he answers “yes” to that one, your 
case is sold. Ask how to spell the full 
name of the beneficiary and continue 
completing the application, always 
health questions first. 

Suppose he stops you with, “Wait 
a minute, I didn’t tell you to write up 
an application.” Then say, “Certainly 
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not, Mr. Prospect, but our conver- 
sation has shown that you need this 
protection, and you have said you 
like the plan I have presented. I am 
sure you would like to have this 
protection begin now (you introduce 
here a brand new idea) before | 
leave your home, and a deposit of 
only blank amount (binding receipt ) 
will put this protection in force im- 
mediately. No other life insurance 
man in the world can start your 
protection at this very minute, as I 
can, because I happen to be the only 
life insurance man who is visiting 
you tonight. The instant your de- 
posit is handed to me and you accept 
my receipt, you are protected (again 
if your company uses the binding 
receipt eg 

Suppose Mr. Prospect counters, 
“But I had not planned to buy in- 
surance tonight, and I have no money 
for a deposit.” You say, “Mr. Pros- 
pect, the main purpose of this in- 
terview is to reach an agreement that 
you need the protection my company 
offers and want to buy it. Whether 
you make your first deposit now or 
next week, the protection will go 
into effect immediately after your 
first deposit.” Then ask for his sig- 
nature on the application blank, 
make an appointment when the first 
deposit is to be paid, and file the ap- 
plication. You have his signature 
on an agreement. When you call 
again, there is a fifty per cent chance 
to collect the deposit and start the 
protection. 

Many questions will serve to 
start the implied consent reaction 
—‘“Would you prefer to pay the 
premium weekly or monthly?” 
“Would you prefer that I collect 
premiums at your place of business 
or at home?”—‘“Would you prefer 
the twenty pay life or the whole 
life plan ?”—‘“Would you want Mrs. 
Prospect named as beneficiary on all 
of the policies?” Or, if ordinary, 
“Would you like to have double in- 
demnity or premium waiver in the 
policy? Would you want the pro- 
ceeds paid to Mrs. Beneficiary as a 
lump sum or in monthly income in- 
stallments ?” 

In one of Dale Carnegie’s classes 
on “Public Relations” one of the in- 
structors, Mr. Richard C. Borden, 
a prominent sales executive, dwelt at 
great length on this principle of good 
salesmanship. 
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DOUBLE INDEMNITY ON 


CHILDREN 


FROM DAY OF BIRTH 


As of August 1st the American National 
began offering Double Indemnity on 
policies issued to juveniles, from day 
of birth on. Anico is the first in the 
business to take this step. 


This action is indicative of the modern 
and liberal attitude of Anico. Such con- 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
DOWN TO DAY OF BIRTH 


5 & 10 YEAR RENEWABLE 
AND CONVERTIBLE TERM 


NOUBLE PROTECTION 


structive attitudes keep it: 


* Tops in protection value 


* Tops in earning possibilities 


* Tops in. modern selling aids 


MTG, CANCELLATION 
POLICIES 


AND A LONG LINE OF OTHERS 
TO MEET THE EXACTING 
NEEDS OF TODAY'S MARKET 


Such a combination gives Anico oe 
Representatives the greatest career 


opportunity offered in the industry. 








ANICO Representatives 
Are ANICO’s Best 
Advertisements 
They know they have 


a contract second to 
none. 


They know their poli- 
cies are leaders in value. 


They know Anico is an 
Agent and policyholder 
minded Company. 


You Grow 
with Anico 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


é 


Onsurtance Company 


W.L. MOODY, JR.. PRESIDENT GALVESTON, TEXAS 





1 BILLION 670 MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





In demonstrating some complex 
appliance, said he, select some minor 
working part and spotlight it mer- 
cilessly. Show that this bolt is ma- 
chined out of best forged steel, that it 
is inspected mafy times and re- 
jected on the slightest imperfection, 
and in short that the best material 
and most skilled workmanship make 
sure that this bolt will never fail 
throughout the life of the appliance. 
The plain inference is that so much 
care lavished on making a bolt in- 
sures equally painstaking workman- 
ship in the finished appliance. 


Surely here is a lesson for the life 
insurance salesman. Policies are 
vastly complex legal documents that 
few policy-owners understand com- 
pletely. Take either the Automatic 
Premium Loan Clause (ordinary) 
or Automatic Extended Insurance 
(ordinary and weekly premium). 
Explain it in minute detail. Show 
that the operation of either is in 
the interest of the insured, not the 
company. Some old policyholder 
may be a physical bad risk. The 
company would profit if the policy 


(Continued on the next page) 
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lapsed. For some reason the in- 
sured forgets to pay or cannot pay 
his premium within the grace period, 
and months or years after premium 
payments have ceased to come in 
the policy becomes a claim that is 
paid in full because the company un- 
selfishly thought first of the interests 
of its policy-owners. 

Again from the philosophy of 
Dick Borden, “Claim an inch but 
prove a mile” is a sound working 
principle for the life insurance sales- 
man. People buy life insurance to 
provide money in emergencies. Spot- 
light your excellent claim service. 
Prove beyond all doubt that you are 
rendering a prompt and dependable 
service to your clients on every point, 
and the new prospect will be less 
likely to quibble over the minor de- 
tails or even a few dollars’ difference 
in cost. People want above all else 
reliability in their life insurance 
coverage and from their 
Give them what they want. 


Spend it for Him 


agents. 


Some agents are stumped by the 
statement, “Our entire family is al- 
ready sufficiently insured.” Fre- 
quently on dependents that is true. 
But a little skillful probing will often 
show that father has two to five 
thousand dollars in force, against 
current debts on a home, installment 
purchases, and a reasonable clean-up 
fund amounting to more than the 
insurance he owns. 

Spend his insurance money for 
him. He won’t want his wife to lose 
the house, so pay off the mortgage. 
Settle up the installment debts and 
last expenses. Then get out your 


magnifying glass and let him look at 
what is left for the widow and chil- 
dren. If it is enough, then you have 
no prospect; but if not, you may 
have a real prospect. 

In listening to many sales pre- 
sentations it is easy to conclude that 
some agents never wake up to the 
power of second person pronouns 
You—Yours—Your wife Mary 
Your son John—Your business 
Your retirement plans. Every time 
you use “You,” you compliment the 
prospect, you show concern about his 
problems. Not “I advise——” but 
“Your best interest suggest——.” 
In all your sales interviews soft- 
pedal on “I,” but you can’t go wrong 
emphasizing you, your family, your 
interests. There lies the prospect's 
heart. 

Human beings are a lot like sheep 
—they like to follow a leader, they 
like to think they make only wise 
decisions. Suppose your prospect 
was obtained through a center of 
influence, particularly someone 
whom you know he regards very 
highly. 

One of the most powerful closing 
devices you will ever use is to men- 
tion in the interview the fact that 
neighbor Jones owns exactly the 
same program for his family. Then 
thinks Mr. Prospect, “If neighbor 
Jones has the same thing, it must be 
pretty good for I respect his judge- 
ment.” And again thinks your pros- 
pect, “If it should turn out bad, that 
salesman had to be pretty slick to fool 
two smart fellows like me and neigh- 
bor Jones.” 

Many times, particularly on ordi- 
nary programs, you will lay out a 
plan that fits the need and the pros- 
pect’s long range ability to pay. But 
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he does not feel able at the immediate 
time to start on the full program, and 
since his pride won't permit him to 
plainly state the facts, you are likely 
to get a put-off. 1 

Many times an immediate sale can 
be made by understanding that very 
situation and suggesting tactfully 
that perhaps he should have his pro- 
gram issued in more than one policy 
spaced at intervals to prevent pre- 
miums all falling due at once. You 
thereby give him an easy face-sav- 
ing out, he buys the idea of the 
whole program, spaced in easy steps, 
taking the first unit now, and com- 
mitted to completing the plan pos- 
sibly some months later just be- 
fore his next age change. 


Special Proposal Forms 


The small proposal form listed 
below is one of the most universally 
useful selling tools for debit men 
that I have ever seen. A good many 
years ago the author opened new 
territory in a large city. It was all 
“straight canvassing” six days a 
No established debits, no 
centers of influence in the beginning, 
and nothing but seeing a lot of 
people and selling life insurance. 
There was a need to work efficiently, 
to conserve time, to secure easy and 
complete understanding of the pro- 
tection offered. 


week. 


Out of these needs 
we devised this visual selling form, 
and you can duplicate it very inex- 
pensively. ‘ 

Keep a supply of these in your 
rate book. At every chance get the 
age of a prospect and make him a 
definite proposal of a particular kind 
and amount of life insurance. After 
all, he can’t even say no until you 
have made him a definite offer. In 
the right-hand column write in 
“Double Indemnity” if in your pol- 
icy ; and if your company sells Travel 
and Pedestrian Accident insurance, 
you may offer a combination as 
shown on the specimen form that 
pays $750.00 for natural death, 
$1,500.00 for accidental death, or 
$3,500.00 if in a specified transpor- 
tation accident. 

These forms are particularly use- 
ful in totaling the protection offered 
and the total premium on several in- 
dividuals in a family. We always 
left the proposal with the prospect, 
and if a sale was made, we later 
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checked the policies against the pro- 
posal on delivery. 


Working with these forms we 
used a “prospect book” page as il- 
lustrated below, and whenever a 
solicitation produced interest but no 
sale, we recorded in the prospect 
book the details of the plans and 
amount proposed so that months 
later we could resume the sales talk 
from the records or start on a new 
slant as circumstances indicated. 


Many times where the consent of 
a father was necessary before plac- 
ing insurance on children and he 
was absent from the city or ex- 
tremely diflicult to contact, the form 
left with mother enabled her to ex- 
plain the protection offered and se- 
cure father’s approval, resulting in 
a sale. Many times insurance pro- 
posed was closed by request months 
thereafter, the prospect having kept 
the proposal form and thought it 
over after we had given up entirely 
on making a sale. 


There is good psychology in- 
volved. The proposal you leave is 
many times discussed by parents 
after the supper hour. No agent is 
present to induce the impression of 
pressure. If they decide to buy it, it 
isa voluntary decision, carefully con- 
sidered, and the persistency of busi- 
ness sold that way is usually very 


gor vd. 
Conclusion 


Everything you do or say in a 
sales interview is a purt of the de- 
sired result of closing business. You 
have no right to try to close until 
you have 1. Identified a legitimate 
need, 2. Shown that your policy will 
fll that need within the means of the 
prospect, 3. By motivation intensi- 
fed the prospect's desire to have 
the problem solved. Having laid this 
foundation you are then ready to use 
some of these closing techniques. 


Every sales interview is in some 
measure a contest of wills. If the 
protection problem were vivid 
enough and the solution compelling 
to the prospect, he would voluntarily 
hunt up a company and buy. Re- 
member, the prospect has a lot of 
inertia to overcome, he is in the habit 
of saying “No,” guarding the money 
he works hard to earn, he must have 
a compelling reason which in his own 
mind justifies the expenditure. His 


objections and delaying tactics are 
frequently nothing more than an 
invitation to you to prove your case, 
to give him valid reasons acceptable 
to his mind why he should buy. 

And so we present these ideas on 
closing business, not as tricks or 
sharp practices with which to over- 
power a prospect’s resistance, but 
as legitimate maneuvers by which 
you may assist the prospect to make 
an easy affirmative decision, by-pass- 
ing the necessity for an outright 
“Yes, I will buy,” and avoiding his 
normal negative reaction to anything 
calling for spending money. 

I can’t forget old Aunt Martha 
if I live a thousand years. While 
working with an agent in a rural 
community, we called on her to sell 
a ten-cent weekly twenty pay life 
on her grandchild. “No, sir, that 
child has no insurance—Yes, I could 
save a dime a week—Yes, that policy 
sounds just right, but I don’t believe 
I'll take it today.” Three times we 
went through the explanation—defi- 
nite need, can pay, fine policy, but 
not today. 

Somewhat exasperated I bid her 
good-day, passed out the door, and 
was on the front steps when Aunt 
Martha called out, “Come _ back, 
Mr. Walker—you can go ahead and 
fix that policy for the baby—I was 
going to take it all the time, but I 
just wanted to hear you run through 
all your speech.” So don’t pay too 
much attention to negative replies 
as long as they listen. Just keep on 
explaining and keep on giving them 
a chance to buy. 
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Ideas Create Sales—from page 1|8 


same $15,000, except that it was a 
different company and in some cases 
a different type of plan; that is, 
Ordinary Life, 20-Pay Life or Term. 
He said that he very much wanted 
me to talk to these men, but he 
wasn’t sure whether or not I would 
get any business out of it. My ques- 
tion to the attorney was, “Who are 
you interested in—who gets this life 
insurance business, or your clients ?”’ 
He answered, “My clients, of 
course.” So, I told him to phone his 
clients and tell them that I would 
like to talk to them for a few minutes 
before I left town. He made the 
phone call and arranged the appoint- 
ment. I stopped over to see these 
two fellows and told them that | 
had a lot of good ideas that I was 
sure they could use. I asked them 
where they got the $15,000 figure 
from, and they told me that was the 
book value as of the present time. 


Interpretation 


After talking to these two men for 
a few moments, I said to them, “If 
I read this situation correctly, you 
two gentlemen started this business 
six years ago, and at that time you 
probably borrowed all of the money 
that you could lay your hands on, 
from your friends and relatives ; you 
probably borrowed money on your 
life insurance and got started that 


way.” I recognized a knowing smile 
on each of them. Then I went on to 
say, “While you have made excellent 
progress, you now have 45 people 
working for you, I doubt that you 
are drawing more than your family 
requires to live on. You are think- 
ing of the future rather than the 
present.” They agreed that I was on 
the right track. 


Important Point 


“The important thing for your 
consideration,” I then said, “is the 
agreement that you are going to 
enter into with each other for the 
purchase of the stock. Now, the 
only reason why you give considera- 
tion to life insurance is because that 
will provide the cash when it is 
needed. If you have any other 
method of funding it, you don’t have 
to buy life insurance. The agreement 
is what I would like to talk to you 
about. However, before I do so, I 
would like to have you both discuss 
only one thing—and you need not 
do that now—and that is, do you 
want to do business with me? My 
business is selling life insurance, and 
if you feel that you would like to 
do business with me, my ideas go 
with my life insurance. I have all 
the information | require, and when 
I get back to Milwaukee, I will lay 
out my plan for you, and if you de- 
cide that you would like to do busi- 
ness with me, you let your attorney 
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know and he will contact me, and 
I will be ready any time I hear from 
him.” I thanked the gentlemen for 
the interview and left. 

It was about five weeks later when 
I got a letter from the attorney teil- 
ing me that I had an appointment 
the following Wednesday at 5:00 in 
his office. As I walked in, the two 
prospects walked in at the same tine. 
We sat around for a few minutes 
and then we went out for dinner. We 
went to a roadhouse and it was 8 :00 
when dinner was over. The attorney 
then said that he had a meeting to 
attend, and that I should take his 
key and go up to his office and dis- 
cuss the plan with the two fellows. 
When we got up to the office, I left 
a copy of my proposal on the at- 
torney’s desk, and I gave each one 
of my prospects a copy, and then | 
started to read my proposal to them. 
I told them to stop me at any time 
if they wished to discuss any par- 
ticular point. In my proposal I had 
this statement, “Here we have two 
men, both of whom started in busi- 
ness together, struggled to get it 
organized, both putting their hearts 
and souls into making this business 
a success, both drawing no more 
than just a fairly comfortable living 
out of the business, both thinking 
more of the future rather than just 
the present. Because of circum- 
stances beyond the control of either 
one, one of these men is taken away 
by death. The survivor now will 
own the entire business at a very 
small additional cost to him. The 
deceased’s widow or estate will re- 
ceive a paltry $15,000. In my opin- 
ion, this is most unfair. I have no 
objection to the survivor getting a 
real bargain, but not at the expense 
of his deceased associate.” 

I won't bore you with all of the 
details of my proposal, but my rec- 
ommendation was that the minimum 
amount that be paid for the de- 
ceased’s stock was $30,000. When 
I got all through, both gentlemen told 
me that my idea was excellent and 
that they were very much interested. 
They also wanted to know what was 
the next step. I told them that the 
next step was that they discuss it 
beween themselves, maybe between 
themselves and their wives, and cer- 
tainly with their attorney, and then, 
if they decided that that was the 
right thing to do, I would be glad 
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to follow through from there on in. 
It was about six weeks later when 
| received a letter from the attorney 
telling me that they had accepted 
my proposition and that I should 
come in and write the insurance. 
What I am trying to illustrate here 
is that I am not afraid to sell my 
ideas on their own merit. If my 
thinking is sound and for the benefit 
of my client, it merely becomes a 
question of what to do and how to do 
it. 

My job is to present the plan in 
such a manner that while it may 
seem I am making no effort at all 
to sell life insurance, I am really 
using all the power I possess to make 
the sale. 


Technique 


It has been my experience that | 
seldom, if ever, close a case on the 
first or second interview. My first 
interview is usually for the purpose 
of obtaining facts. I try to get all 
the information I possibly can. | 
then go to work in my own office 
preparing my presentation. I take 
the attitude that if my prospect is 
going to buy life insurance from me, 
that it is a serious matter in his life 
and that after I have made my pres- 
entation, he is going to say to me 
that he is either going to think it 
over or will talk to his wife about it, 
or his partner, or his attorney. That 
being the case, | feel that he can’t 
do as good a job selling my plan or 
my ideas to someone else as well as 
1 would do it. For that reason, | 
put my presentation in “narrative” 
form. No matter with whom he 
discusses the plan, he is using my 
words and my ideas. Another rea- 
son for putting my presentation in 
narrative form is that if I don’t like 
what I said I can erase it while it 
is still in my office. As I look back, 
I wish I could erase some of the 
things I said to my prospects when 
I first started in the life insurance 
business. 

For many years I have heard 
talks and discussions as to what is 
the most important phase of the 
sale; some say it is the approach, 
others say it is the presentation, and 
still others say it is the close. In 
my experience, I find that confi- 
dence in the underwriter, confidence 
that is earned and deserving will do 
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ates. Continuous self-education is a must in life in- 
surance selling as it is in any other business. Keep 
up to date. Read good life insurance magazines 
regularly. Take full advantage of the training 
courses that your company offers. Make your- 
self an expert in your field, and prospects will 
naturally look to you to solve their life insurance 


problems! 


This is one in a series of public 
relations hints prepared for Califor- 
nia-Western States Life career 
underwriters. lt is being published 
in insurance magazines in the hope 
that it may contribute in a small way 
to the constant betterment and 
growth of the entire institution of 


life insurance. 
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more than anything else I know of to 
create a willingness-to-cooperate 
attitude between the client and the 
underwriter. From then on it is 
merely the question of clearly and 
simply presenting your ideas in such 
a manner that your prospect has no 
alternative but to accept those ideas. 
Any number of times I have come 
to the point where I have done every- 
thing I might possibly do to close 
the sale and now there is a heavy 
silence. The decision is up to my 


prospect. Anything I might say at 
that moment would probably be the 
wrong thing. When I can’t stand 
the silence any longer, I use this 
statement, and so far it has never 
failed me. “This is where I miss a 
college education. I know that if I 
had had the education that I wanted, 
I would so express myself now that 
you couldn’t possibly say no to a 
proposition of this kind.” From that 
time on the prospect is fighting my 
(Continued on the next page) 
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battle. He starts to tell me what a 
wonderful job I have done, how well 
he understands my plan, and why he 
should buy it. From then on in he 
sells himself. Instead of “college 
education,” you can say, “This is 
where I wish I were a super sales- 
man, then I would express so myself 
ey 


Recommendations 


. First: Sell yourself and _ resell 
yourself that you are in the finest 
business that exists. If you do this, 
you will have the required enthus- 
iasm to go out and do a real job. 
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Second: Know your business. By 
that I don’t mean the Ordinary Life 
policy, or the 20-Payment Life 
policy, or your company practices, 
or your company rates. That isn’t 
what sells life insurance. I mean, 
know your business. Your business 
is understanding life and life’s sit- 
uations. Your business is uncover- 
ing the life problems that exist all 
around you which can fully be solved 
through the medium of life insur- 
ance. Your business is understand- 
ing how to deal with John, his wife, 
Mary, and little Tommy. Earn their 
confidence through a sympathetic 
understanding of their aims, hopes, 
and desires, and help them attain 
their goal through life insurance. 

Three: Keep abreast of the times 
—study and more study will enable 
you to have more confidence in your 
own ability. By the way, when it 
comes to studying, the ladies can be 
of great help to their husbands. 
When I first entered the life insur- 
ance business I brought home a lot 
of material to read. I got myself nice 
and comfortable, smoked a cigarette, 
munched some candy, and started 
reading. Within ten minutes I would 
enjoy a good sleep and that was the 
end of my reading. Finally, I said 
to my wife, “How would you like 
to help me get started in the life in- 
surance business?” Her answer was, 
“T’ll be glad to help, but what can 
I do?” I told her that from now on 
I was going to read out loud and 
any time she didn’t understand what 
I was reading to stop me and I would 
explain it to her. This did a lot for 
me: it kept me awake, it made me 
think while I was reading, and, 
most of all, my explanations to my 
wife made me thoroughly familiar 
with the subject I was so anxious to 
learn. I suggest you try this method 
—it will not only help you but it 
will make your wife more enthusi- 
astic about your business. 

Four: There is no substitution for 
effort. I am not interested in how 
many calls or how many interviews 
you make. In my opinion, the thing 
that does count is how many intel- 
ligent calls, how many intelligent in- 
terviews do you make. Those are 
the ones that pay off. 

Five: Consistent and sincere en- 
thusiasm. It is not the fellow who 
gets all excited about an idea to do 
a big job for a month or two, but 





rather the fellow who is constantly 
doing a real job all the time, who 
can retain that enthusiasm, and, if 
his enthusiasm is sincere, he is bound 
to create the right impression. 

Six: Salesmanship: If you know 
your business, understand life and 
life situations, have confidence in 
your own ability, and have sincere 
enthusiasm, salesmanship will take 
care of itself. 

The public has confidence in the 
institution of life insurance. They 
know and appreciate its economic 
value. They are waiting for you to 
talk to them about it. There is no 
substitute for life insurance. It is 
your duty to yourself, your family 
and your company to do the out- 
standing job you are capable of 
doing. Then, and only then, may 
you be proud of your achievements. 
Then, and only then, may you con- 
sider yourself a successful life un- 
derwriter. 


AGENCY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


N REPLY to a widespread demand 
among managers and general agents 
for specific public relations ideas and 
practices, the Manager’s Handbook 
has included a new department en- 
titled “Public Relations,” it was an- 
nounced by Richard N. Ford, Editor. 

The new feature, said Mr. Ford, 
Assistant Director in Charge of 
Publications of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association, will sefve as a 
“bulletin of successful public rela- 
tions plans, and ideas for field use.” 
It will also serve as a medium of 
exchange of ideas and practices now 
being used effectively in 
management. 


agency 


Donald E. Lynch, Supervisor of 
Press Relations and author of the 
Association’s public relations book- 
let, “It’s Up To You,” will serve as 
contributing editor of the new sup- 
plement which appears for the first 
time in the September issue. It will 
be published bimonthly thereafter. 

Manager’s Handbook was first 
published by the Association in 1928 
and has won wide circulation among 
field managers over the country. The 
Handbook is designed to bring to 
the field ageney management plans 
and ideas in agent selection, training 
and supervision as well as in other 
areas of management. 
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MAIL ORDER INDICTMENTS 


NDICTMENTS charging two 
mail order assessment life and ac- 
cident insurance companies, and six 
officials thereof, for misuse’ of the 
mails were returned September 10th 
by a special Federal Grand Jury in 


Chicago. The indictments allege that — 


thousands of policyholders of these 
companies throughout the country 
were victimized by misleading and 
fraudulent advertising. 

Four officials of the Westminster 
Life Insurance Company, which was 
reinsured in the Bankers Life & 
Casualty Company in May, 1947, 
were named, as follows: P. H. 
Koolish; his brother, Abraham L. 
Koolish; George Ehrlich and John 
MacArthur. A second indictment 
named the Arcadia National Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago and two 
officers, Alfred Sylvanus and V. 
Clark Johnson. 

U. S. Attorney Turner claimed 
that the postal inspectors in their 
examinations found that more than 
two-thirds of the claims against the 
Westminster Company were re- 
jected and of the remainder that 
were paid, 80% of the claimants re- 
ceived less than $30 each. This com- 
pany was sold to the Bankers Life 
& Casualty Company for a figure 
stated to be $305,000. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur is President of the Bankers 
Life & Casualty Company. 


THE BENEFICIARY 
New Book 


Pt kwHE BENEFICIARY IN 

LIFE INSURANCE” is the 
title of a volume just published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, Penna., under the aus- 
pices of the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education. It 
comprises a series of coordinated lec- 
tures built around the motivating 
and controlling position which the 
heneficiary holds in life insurance. 
As stated in the Introduction, 
“When we start with the beneficiary 
in modern life insurance as the cen- 
ter of our thinking, the lines of 
thought move out in the different 
directions of an ever widening cir- 
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cle. This third party in a life insur- 
ance contract, included most times 
gratuitously and unselfishly, has 
given rise to a host of economic, so- 
cial, psychological, legal, actuarial 
and financial implications of great 
magnitude.” 


Interrelated Principles 


The numerous and closely inter- 
related principles and problems per- 
taining to the beneficiary are dis- 
cussed under the following headings 
by the authors mentioned. 

DESIGNATION OF THE 
BENEFICIARY, by James 5S. 

3urke, Associate Manager, Ordi- 
nary Administration, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

ASSIGNMENTS OF 
INSURANCE POLICIES, | by 
Robert Dechert, Counsel of The 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and member of the firm of 
Barnes, Dechert, Price, Smith & 
Clark, Philadelphia. 

RIGHTS OF CREDITORS IN 
LIFE INSURANCE: I, STATU- 
TORY PATTERN; HI, CASE 
LAW INTERPRETATIONS, by 
Howard C. Spencer, General Coun- 
sel, Home Life Insurance Company. 

DEVELOPMENT OF OP- 
TIONAL SETTLEMENTS, by 
Richard C. Guest, Vice President 
and Actuary, State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company. 

PLANNED SETTLEMENTS: 
CURRENT PRACTICES, by Eu- 
gene M. Thoré, General Counsel, 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica. 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
OPTIONAL SETTLEMENTS, 
by Edward W. Marshall, Vice Presi- 
dent and Actuary, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia; Past President, Actuarial 
Society of America. 

COROLLARY LEGAL AS- 
PECTS OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
CONTRACTS, by Berkeley Cox, 
Associate Counsel, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company. 

BUSINESS LIQUIDATION 
INSURANCE AND OPTIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS, by John M. 
Huebner, Associate Supervisor of 
Applications, The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

TAXATION OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE POLICY PROCEEDS, by 


LIFE 


Bernard G. Hildebrand, Tax At- 
torney, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

PROGRAMMING TO MEET 
BENEFICIARY NEEDS, by John 
O. Todd, General Agent, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

This volume of lectures, which 
was compiled and edited by Dr. 
David McCahan, Executive Director 
of the Foundation, is significant not 
alone because of the high standing 
in the life insurance world of those 
who have made it possible and the 
inherent quality of their respective 
contributions to it, but because it 
reflects the continuance of an or- 
ganized effort to provide a literature 
especially intended for teachers in the 
broad field of the social sciences. In 
seeking this goal, the Foundation has 
nevertheless produced a volume 
which should prove exceedingly use- 
ful to all who are interested in life 
insurance, whether as life under- 
writers, home office executives, or 
policyholders. 

Copies at $3.50 each may be se- 
cured from University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3436 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


UNABLE TO RETIRE 


NLIGHTENING are the results 

of a survey made among a group 
of physicians who graduated from 
medical college in 1910, as reported 
in Your Estate. The physicians in- 
terviewed were 70 years of age or 
older. 

Of those who replied, 16% stated 
that they were infirm, disabled. by 
injuries or illness, and lived with 
relatives ; 26% said that they were 
financially secure and had retired 
from active practice; 58% stated 
that despite their age, financial cir- 
cumstances compelled them to con- 
tinue in practice. 

Many of the physicians said that 
they had previously retired but, 
owing to poor investments, had been 
obliged to resume their practice. 
Nearly all of the group had made 
definite plans for retiring at various 
times. The problem was not that 
they had failed to make plans for 
the future; their plans had simply 


failed them. 
—From NYLIC 
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The Approach—from page |? 


2, 1948—it suggests an idea so ar- 
resting, it will cause a busy man to 
think with you constructively about 
protection of his family and estate. 
There are notably three fields of ap- 
proach for us underwriters insofar 
as the 1948 Revenue Act bears on 
our work. These are: 

1. Income Tax 

2. Estate Tax 

3. Gift Tax 

These three we can use in our 
field toward the estate planning 
which can be applied to any man 
who possesses an estate of over 
$60,000. 

Insurance comes into this tax 
picture because insurance is part of 
an estate. 

From the special viewpoint of us 
underwriters bent on selling more 
life insurance, perhaps it is reason- 
able to draw these conclusions: 

1. The “marital deduction” com- 
putation feature of the 1948 Revenue 
Act makes available income savings 
which can be utilized to buy insur- 
























2. It will increase the needs of in- 
surance on wives. 

3. It will require an insurance 
program capable of adjustment to a 
changing cash need in case the wife 
pre-deceases her husband. 

4. It will definitely require a re- 
view of any insurance program which 
is presently set up—and not only 
that, but a review of the entire es- 
tate set-up, and quite likely a new 
will. 

That’s a large order, a great deal 
of material and a very unusual op- 
portunity for any of us who are 
alert, knowledgeable, aggressive life 
underwriters. The underwriter who 
knows the possibilities under the new 
law—and if he doesn’t know them, 
let him go to work and master them 
—such an underwriter can go forth 
and awaken the prospect to reality. 

The whole tax situation is fluid. 


It is constantly changing, and none 
of the changes so far have decreased 
the need for help from us in the 
insurance field. We have to keep our 
heads for we are not tax counselors 
and do not want to be regarded as 
such. But to the extent that the tax 


The offspring of the kangaroo...Can teach us all a 


thing or two...While they crouch in mama's pouch... 
There's safety for her little brood... But for families of 
the human clan... There's a 
brand new Security Plan... 
Developed by the B.M.A....Bet- 
ter get the facts without delay. 
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picture looms in our field, we have 
to see it, appraise it, understand it 
and apply it. At the very least, we 
have to understand the tax situation 
as it relates to insurance. 


Other Data 


There are many additional tax 
questions which you can ask in your 
approach to your prospect which 
come within our purview. Let me 
touch briefly on some of them. 

1. Do you know that on account 
of the 1948 marital deduction and 
gift splitting, a husband and wife 
can, provided that they do it jointly, 
make gifts over their lifetimes up to 
$60,000, and annually gifts to indi- 
viduals up to $6,000, without in- 
curring gift tax. Any gifts to a wife 
from a husband are entitled to the 
50 per cent marital deduction. 

2. Do you know that under the 
present law, life insurance proceeds 
payable in instalments either years, 
period certain or years certain and 
continuous are income tax free? But 
if you wish such policies to qualify 
for the marital deduction under the 
estate tax, you must make certain 
that your wife has the right to desig- 
nate her own estate as 
beneficiary. 


successor 


3. Have you created a trust and if 
so, is your wife entitled to all of the 
trust income for life, and has she the 
power to terminate the trust prior 
to her death by appointment of the 
corpus. i 

4. Is your trust so set up that the 
income is payable currently (annu- 
ally or less frequently) and the in- 
come cannot be accumulated ? 

In conclusion, let me return for a 
moment to the purpose I stated at 
the beginning. The selling of life in- 
surance will never be a responsibility 
for persons who like to take it easy. 
But always was, is and will continue 
to be a work of satisfaction and re- 
ward to persons who know the value 
of what they offer and train them- 
selves to convince the prospect. The 
days ahead are open with rich pos- 
sibilities, not because life insurance 
has changed—it never changes- 
but because conditions of living have 
brought about changes which make 
it a more useful tool than ever. All 
that is demanded of us is that we use 
the tools and be on the ball. 


Best’s Life News 
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L.O.M.A. CHANGES 


UBLICATION by the Life Office 

Management Association of what 
is probably the first authoritative life 
insurance textbook since the enact- 
ment of the Standard Nonforfeiture 
and Valuation Laws, embodying the 
recommendations of the Guertin 
Committee, was announced in Sept. 
by Frank L. Rowland, Executive 
Secretary of the Association. This 
book, “Introduction to Life Insur- 
ance, Volume I,” has been written 
by J. B. Maclean, for the L.O.M.A. 
Institute Examination 1. Mr. Mac- 
lean, formerly Vice President and 
Actuary of the Mutual Life of New 
York and a recognized authority on 
life insurance matters, is prepar- 
ing a four-volume series for the 
L.O.M.A., one volume for each of 
the first four Institute examinations. 


A second textbook released this 
month by the L.O.M.A. is a new edi- 
tion of “The Life Insurance Con- 
tract,” by Horn and Mansfield. This 
textbook, originally printed in 1938 
and widely used in the life insurance 
field, has now been brought up to 
date. 


3ecause the new Maclean textbook 
will be the reference used this year 
in Examination 1, revised editions 
of both the Instructor’s Manual and 
Student’s Manual for Examination 
1 are being prepared and should be 
available during October. However, 
Mr. Rowland stated that instructors 
and students beginning work on 
Examination 1 before the revised 
manuals are ready will not experi- 
ence great difficulty in adapting the 
present manuals to the new textbook. 

A noteworthy addition to 
L.O.M.A. Institute study aids is Stu- 
dent’s Manuals for Examinations 
5 and 6, “Agency Management” and 
“Arithmetic of Life Insurance,” re- 
spectively. These manuals, which 
are contained in one cover, became 
available in September and are the 
first of the Institute’s proposed series 
of student’s manuals for all Course 
IT examinations. 


Student’s manuals were originally 
designed to assist students who study 
alone for L.O.M.A. Institute exam- 
inations. However, many companies 
are using them to supplement regular 
class instruction, one company last 
year having purchased 300 copies of 
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the Course I manual for its begin- 
ning classes. 

Executives of home offices and 
field offices will be interested in the 
fact that the L.O.M.A. Institute will 
again provide copies of the brochure 
“Opportunity Knocks on Your 
Door.” This informational piece is 
designed to encourage employees in 
home and field offices to learn some- 
thing of the principles of life insur- 
ance. It is written in popular style, 
with emphasis directed toward the 
employee’s healthy self-interest. 


Of especial value to companies in- 
troducing L.O.M.A. Institute ex- 
aminations for the first time is the 
booklet “Suggested Presentation to 
Prospective Students.” It outlines 
a talk which may be used by execu- 
tives who wish to stimulate employee 
interest in Institute courses. Part 
II of the brochure contains a recom- 
mended procedure and check list that 
will be helpful to companies installing 
Institute examinations for the first 
time or reviewing the operation of 
their present programs. 
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Program Selling—from page 18 


sion after not more than two inter- 
views. 

Suppose we select a few types that 
we encounter each day in our -soli- 
citing. 


Social Security 


In a salary savings group under 
Social Security, it is amazing that 
90% of them have no conception as 
to the value of these benefits to them 
or to their families. They are in- 
terested when approached, so it is 
easy to get action and co-operation. 
I prefer to have my prospect help 
me figure his benefits, rather than to 
use a readymade calculator. It statts 
the momentum. I use three sheets. 
The first page is to figure his pri- 
mary benefit ; the second to show the 
monthly income to his family should 
he pass away and his own retirement 
benefit at age 65. On the third sheet 
I list his family, their names and 
ages, the cash clean-up fund needed 
and the minimum monthly income 
required. Then apply his social se- 
curity benefits and his present life 
insurance. How natural it is to go 
right into the additional life insur- 
ance needed. The cash clean-up fund 
is simple. 

Situations will develop among our 
policy holders that will create an 
opportunity for Key Man Insur- 
ance. The situations naturally will 
be individual but the need of life 
insurance will be similar in most 
cases. A short, concise summary of 


the advantages of life insurance cov- 
erage on an important officer, a man- 
ager, an engineer, or a designer will 
give a nucleus from which to work 
and will organize our interview. 

All women are interested in Re- 
tirement Income whether they are 
employed by some firm or whether 
they own their own business. Some 
may have dependents that must be 
provided for first, but for these the 
Conversion Rider for Retirement at- 
tached to the Ordinary Life policy, 
lays the foundation for their own 
independence when their responsi- 
bilities are over. 

There has been much discussion 
of the difficulty of selling the woman 
market. I find them no more difficult 
to sell than men. They do like to 
know what they are buying and here 
your programs can do a marvelous 
job for you. Whether we sell them 
or not depends upon our own presen- 
tation. Of all our prospects they 
need a definite program in the form 
of a clearly stated outline of the 
policy and its options. I want this 
program on neatly bordered paper 


with all figures typed in red—for 
neatness and attractiveness. I want 


the first division to show what it will 
do for her if she lives—her income 
any year that she begins from age 
55 to age 65. I want the second 
division to show the options and 
values if she is forced to stop paying 
her premiums ; to show her that the 
income at maturity will be prorated 
according to the number of pre- 
miums she has paid with no losses. 
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Let the third division state clearly 
the amount payable to her family in 
case of her death. Have the fourth 
division show the both an- 
nually and on a monthly bank draft 
basis. When the sale is made, en- 
close a copy of the program in the 
policy jacket, and you will be sur- 
prised in after years to invariably 
find the program with the policy, — 





cost, 
























Broken Homes 











For years we have thought of life 
insurance as an ideal solution for 
family protection, a replacement for 
business losses, educational funds for 
children and incomes for old age, 
but today we are faced with another 
very common situation—the divorced 
couple and the child. These cases are 
certainly individual and often-times 
very complicated, but as life insur- 
ance has solved every other situation, 
why not this? 












































A few years ago I wrote a man 
a ten year term to cover indebted- 
ness in the purchase of his partner's 
interest in the business. | tried each 
year to convert this to permanent 
insurance with no success. At the 
end of four years he had liquidated 
the debt and decided that he did not 
need this additional life insurance. 
In the meantime he and his wife had 
separated but were not divorced on 
account of division of property under 
Texas Community Property Laws. 
(As you in Common Law States 
convert over to Community Prop- 
erty Status, you will find new situ- 
ations to face.) In presenting my 
program that year, I played up 
prominently in case of his death, 
a monthly income of $175.00 income 
tax free, 20 years and life to his only 
child—a daughter in her twenties. 
It was the income tax feature and 
the control of that much of his estate 
that converted this term to Ordinary 
Life. 











































































































While the above programs may 
seem individual, yet they are ap 
plicable to similar types. In most 
cases they can be followed with not 
too much waste of time. 

They give our client a clear picture 
of what we are proposing for him. 
They save his time and ours. They 
bring worth while referred leads. 
They sell larger policies for us and 
certainly maintain a very high rec- 
ord of persistency. 
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PLANNED LIGHTING 


FFORTS to improve working 

conditions and raise efficiency in 

large and small organizations 
alike have uncovered many a basic 
fault which, when corrected, has 
solved a number of smaller yet 
equally important problems. Arti- 
ficial illumination falls into this cate- 
gory because good lighting is needed 
for each and every seeing task per- 
formed in an office. It is an espe- 
cially important factor in the statisti- 
cal departments of insurance com- 
panies because of the detailed and 
eye-straining nature of the work per- 
formed, which calls for accurate 
reading of small letters and nu- 
merals over extended periods of 
time, 

Illumination of such areas so as 
to provide comfortable seeing con- 
ditions as well as a cheerful envi- 
ronment bears a direct relationship 
to the quantity and quality of the 
work performed, since it has been 
found that continued eyestrain and 


resulting defective vision decreases 
efficiency, health and office morale. 

Modern lighting techniques, which 
have advanced rapidly during the 
last decade, are far more versatile 
than heretofore and can be adapted 
to furnish a high level of illumina- 
tion for the diversified seeing tasks 
of a large office. To be completely 
effective, however, the entire light- 
ing system must be scientifically de- 
signed, soundly engineered and 
suited to the particular areas in- 
volved. 

The recently relighted home office 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of New Jersey is a strik- 
ing example of the results obtained 
by a carefully planned lighting in- 
stallation. 

A year ago overcrowded, ineffi- 
cient working conditions in the com- 
pany’s clerical and statistical offices 
presented so serious a problem to 
the management that an efficiency 
expert was called in to analyze the 


CHARLES |. BRADY, Jr. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
various factors involved and rec- 
ommend whatever changes were nec- 
essary to make better use of the 
available space. 
- He soon found that the major 
contribution to this overcrowded 
condition was made by the em- 
ployees themselves. Those assigned 
to desks in the center sections of the 
large, L-shaped area continually 
moved their desks and business ma- 
chines to the sides near the windows, 
with the result that the side areas 
became crowded and _ congested 
while the center space was com- 
pletely wasted. 


According to the management 
counsel’s report, the windows ex- 
erted a psychological attraction and 
the employees were drawn instinc- 
tively toward them in their search 
for more and better light. Unfortu- 
nately, however, even the amount of 
daylight coming through these win- 
dows was insufficient to provide any 
substantial solution to the seeing 
problem. 


Obsolete Lighting Spotty 


Ten years ago, in the early days 
of fluorescent lighting, Mutual Bene- 
fit had installed what at that time 
was considered the latest and most 
efficient type of artificial illumina- 
tion. Consisting of partially shielded 
fluorescent fixtures, each containing 
three 20-watt fluorescent lamps, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Planned Lighting—Continued 


mounted at wide intervals along the 
ceiling, the entire lighting system 
furnished only 8 footcandles of il- 
lumination for the area. Thesé fix- 
tures provided direct down light but 
no indirect lighting for the ceiling 
or walls, hence brightness contrasts 
were excessive and annoying. 

Partial shielding covered only the 
top and side sections of the fixtures, 
leaving the lamps themselves ex- 
posed at the bottom. This increased 
the-brightness contrasts in the sur- 
rounding areas as well as glare re- 
flected from the metal parts of the 
business machines. Because the fix- 
tures were spaced at wide intervals, 
illumination was spotty, inadequate 
and shadowy. Annoyance and dis- 
comfort caused by the heavy shadows 
on their work and the exposed lamps 
shining directly in their eyes when 
they looked up resulted in the em- 
ployees’ attempt to find better illu- 
mination near the windows. 

Today, of course, lighting stand- 
ards are far higher than they were at 
the time this installation was made, 
and still more important, new tech- 
nical developments have made it 
possible to achieve these standards. 
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The offices of this company, identi- 
cal on each floor, are large L-shaped 
open areas totaling 364 feet in length 
and 70 feet in width. The longer, 
or east-west side of the space, meas- 
ures 270 feet in length; and the 
shorter side is 94 feet in length. 
Ceiling heights are 12 feet and 14 
feet; the extra 2 feet being in the 
side sections. Approximately 150 
persons work in each open area and, 
in general, the relative difficulty of 
the seeing tasks, which are mostly 
statistical, are similar throughout, 
although the work is varied. 


Planned to fit the specific require- 
ments of the rooms’ layout and the 
type of work performed, with special 
attention to equipment, seeing com- 
fort and space utilization, the new 
lighting system furnishes a uniform 
amount of illumination throughout 
the entire area with a maintained 
average of 60 footcandles at desk 
level—a 650% increase over the old 
installation. This was accomplished 
by means of six ¢ontinuous rows of 
fluorescent lighting fixtures placed 
end to end following the L-shaped 
contour of the room. Each fixture 
contains four 40-watt fluorescent 
lamps and the lamps are concealed 
from direct view by egg-crate type 
louvers which control the direction 
of the light so that reflections from 
metal machine parts or other highly 
reflective surfaces are minimized. In 
addition, the louvers conceal the 
annoying brightness from the lamps 
and the result is virtually glarefree 
illumination. 


Shielded by glass panels on both 
sides, the fixtures are semi-direct 
type units which direct the major 
portion of the light downward to- 
ward #fye,clesk-tops and enough up- 
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ward toward the ceiling to furnish 
indirect illumination for the entire 
area so that there is no annoying 
brightness contrast between the 
desk-tops and the walls and ceiling, 
and no shadows. 

Since the new lighting installation 
has been in operation, department 
supervisors report no difficulty in 
keeping employees at desks in the 
center bays of the areas and credit 
the new lighting system with increas- 
ing the amount of usable desk 
space approximately 23%—from 
83,000 square feet under the obsolete 
lighting to 102,000 square feet un- 
der the new uniform level of lighting. 

In addition, numerous technical 
and personnel problems caused by 
eyestrain have reduced, ac- 
cording to the management, and a 


been 


higher degree of accuracy is notice- 
able. 

Relighting in the offices of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New Jersey was begun in 
the open area statistical offices, but 
the improvements in work and 
morale have become so apparent to 
management that all clerical areas 
are being relighted in the same man- 
ner, except those located on the first 
floor, where a 26-foot ceiling height 
requires a different lighting treat- 
ment. 

These offices are an excellent ex- 
ample of the results that can be 
achieved by planned lighting which 
takes into consideration not merely 
the lighting fixtures, but every fac- 
tor which affects seeing under all 
types of office conditions. It is typi- 
cal of the modern attitude toward 
lighting which considers light it- 
self, or calculated illumination re- 
sults, as the desired achievement. 
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HE requirements of normal 

business procedure, govern- 

mental rulings, and statutes of 
limitations have combined to create 
a considerable record problem with 
most firms. Records which must 
be kept for a period of years take 
up costly space, and are rarely 
freely accessible. To combat this 
problem, many leading firms are 
keeping their records by the con- 
venient microfilm process. 


Microfilming is a long step for- 
ward in record handling procedure. 
On 200 feet of microfilm can be 
recorded 150 pounds of engineering 
drawings, or the complete contents 
of a four-drawer cabinet . . . rep- 
resenting a 99% savings in space, a 
big savings for many organizations. 
Microfilm also lengthens the life of 
records, lasting for hundreds of 
years; makes it possible to copy 
records cheaply and accurately ; and 
permits storing of master film in re- 
positories safe from flood, fire, and 
other damage. Furthermore, most 
records on film are admitted into 
court in lieu. of originals. 


In addition to storage advantages, 
aggressive businessmen are finding 
that application of the microfilm 
process to active record procedures 
pays big bonuses in cost savings. 
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One such application is the use of 
microfilm for distribution of copies 
of home office records to branches or 
other departments. The records are 
microfilmed and duplicate film made, 
which is then distributed. It is more 
economical to copy records by micro- 
film than paper. This is especially 
true where large volumes of records 
are to be copied. 


The microfilming of all customer 
records by large department stores 
as part of their monthly billing opera- 
tions, thus freeing their original 
media for mailing to the customer 
with the monthly statement, has be- 
come common practice. A_ single 


posting bookkeeping system through 
the use of microfilm duplication of 
records is now being used with ex- 
cellent savings in banks. Economies 
effected by this system are as high 
as 30% in labor, 40% in machines, 
and 50% in forms and stationery, 
plus indirect savings in space and 
protection of records. Such applica- 
tions indicate that businessmen are 
quick to embrace this new tool of 
business and apply the savings ad- 
vantages of its reduction powers for 
their own advantage. 


There is available on the market 
today a three-unit rig which per- 


W. F. COOPER 
Diebold, Inc. 


mits firms to operate the complete 
microfilm process in their own of- 
fices without a dark room or other 
technical facilities. This equipment, 
consisting of a camera, processor, 
and reader, is operated by the user’s 
own personnel just like any other 
business machine. A wide variety 
of accessories makes these units 
adaptable to any record system. 

The camera is capable of photo- 
graphing up to three thousand rec- 
ords of various types and sizes per 
hour. Pre-focused lenses in slip-in 
turrets make various reductions for 
either one row of images on 16mm 
film; or one or two rows of images 
on 35mm film. As copy is photo- 
graphed, it is automatically stacked 
in a receiving drawer in the order in 
which it was fed. This camera also 
makes duplicates if desired. 

The exposed microfilm is de- 
veloped in an automatic film pro- 
cessor. The operator pours in pre- 
measured quantities of ready-mixed 
chemicals, adds water with a built-in 
hose, inserts film, closes the door, 
and sets the timer. In less than an 
hour, film is processed and the unit 
automatically shuts off. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Putting on Squeeze—Continued 


Developed‘ films are read in a 
compact, motorized film reader. 
Equipped with 30-second _ reel 
change unit, the reader permits 
scanning of 100 feet of film per 
minute. Film can be stopped, slowed, 
or reversed at the touch of a button. 
If desired, the operating button 
can be extended and placed next to 
the typewriter, or operation can be 
foot controlled, leaving both hands 
of the operator free to punch tabula- 
tor or transcribe information from 
the film. The brilliance of the image 
permits easy reading in broad day- 
light and constant focus eliminates 
danger of eyestrain. A photo-print 
attachment on the reader makes any 
desired number of paper prints of 
any image. 

Aggressive businessmen will in- 
vestigate the possibilities of reduc- 
ing burdensome record handling pro- 
cedure through the use of this ver- 
satile new business tool. Its mush- 
room growth in governmental use, 
where record handling approaches 
a science, testifies to its vast poten- 
tial as a cost saving business tool. 


SAFETY LOCK FOR 
CAR DOORS 


MALL children who are prone to 

play with automobile door han- 
dles are automatically safeguarded 
against falling from moving cars by 
a new lock now being made by Ac- 
curate Tool and Engineering Com- 
pany, San Diego, California. 

A concealed vacuum tube from the 
engine pulls spring-retracted strikers 




















“Hogan, you'll have to retire . . . It takes 
a strong man to handle our ledgers.” 
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BE REMEMBERED? 


Your name on a Gits Quality plastic 
product expresses, inexpensively, 
friendship and esteem for a long 


ay. Gits Razor-Nife, gift of a thousand uses, 


in many lustrous colors, with Safety Handle 
and scalpel-sharp blade. 


—_ ~ Gits transparent Letter Opener, with off- 
set magnifying handle, lithely designed for 
a lifetime's dependable use at home, office 


Gits Thimbles for the 
proof, in assorted colors, four sizes .. . 
thimbles Grandmother never dreamed of. 


And—the famous Gits Flashlight... a “Mile” 
of Light, with unbreakable plastic parts . . . 
the last word in flashlight perfection. 


Ask your specialty jobber to show you GITS Quality 


Gits Flashlights, Knives, 
Savings Banks, Games, Protect-o-shield, etc. 


| .“CANADIZ N DISTRIBUTOR: Myer Bald, Ltd.,69 York St., Toronto 
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BIASw'S 
BULLETINS 


Best's Weekly Insurance Bulletins (Fire, 
Casualty, General or Life) on your desk 
each Monday morning—a review of all 
happenings of importance in the insur- 
ance world. Instructive, concise, accu- 


rate and authoritative. 


Casualty and General 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
7S Fulton Street 





into locked position on the doors 
when the motor is started and hols 
them there until the driver presses 
a button on his instrument panel to 
break the vacuum, or until after the 
motor is stopped. 

A national survey by the manu- 
facturer disclosed that close to 75 
per cent of the daily accidents caused 
by passengers falling from moving 
cars occur to children. The reported 
accidents to adults were usually 
caused by a swerve which threw 
them out of doors which were not 
securely closed, or from stepping 
out of the car before it had come to 
a full stop. 

The safety lock for passengers is 
not installed on the driver’s door 
since the alert driver with his hands 
on the wheel does not require the 
same protection as passengers, the 
manufacturer explained. If the car 
is left unoccupied while the motor is 
running, such as in a parking lot, it 
may be entered by the driver’s door. 

Under the name of Wright Safety 


Auto-Lok the new device is to be 


distributed nationally through auto- 
mobile dealers, garages, service sta- 
tions and similar channels. 
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EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


N JUNE 5, 1944, a 75-year 

old ruling was reversed by the 

Supreme Court and the $40 
billion insurance business was de- 
clared to be “commerce” in the mean- 
ing of the law and was, therefore, 
subject to all federal antitrust laws 
because of the interstate aspects of 
the business. On July 1, 1948 this 
“commerce” became fully subject to 
the federal laws of an antitrust na- 
ture. I am not qualified to discuss 
the legal aspects of this decision, nor 
is it my intention to dwell upon the 
legal implications and results. My 
interests and experience lie in an- 
other field—insurance office and per- 
sonnel management. Regardless of 
what one thinks of the court decision, 
it does mean that a great business, 
long since grown to maturity is now 
permitted to put on long pants and 
stand among industry and com- 
merce as a fully developed, capable 
and responsible adult subject to all 
the rules and regulations affecting 
other adult industries. If one has 
a flexible attitude, this new situation 
for which the insurance business has 
had four years to prepare, can bring 
about a more alert, hard-hitting man- 
agement. Good management at the 
line of operations will now bring 
greater results—yes, good, efficient, 
and capable line management will be 
a necessity. 


Insurance Office Management 


Space and time precludes a com- 
plete discussion of the various facets 
of office management. Let it suffice 
for the present to discuss some of 
the more important aspects of the 
subject. 


1. Relations with employees: We 
must bear in mind that the most 
dynamic factor in business today is 
personnel. A weak, vacillating and 
compromising attitude toward per- 
sonnel lowers morale. A dominating, 


dogmatic and arbitrary attitude 
creates dissatisfaction. In between 
these two extremes lies the field of 
enlightened supervision. Employees 
are people and they want to be 
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treated as such. They have ambi- 
tions, likes and dislikes, fears, re- 
sponsibilities, pride and dignity. Self- 
respect is a deep seated feeling pos- 
sessed by most persons. For the 
purposes of uniformity (not regu- 
lation) companies have rules and 
policies. These rules and _ policies 
blanket the organization and serve 
as guides. Yet, the application of 
these rules and policies must be per- 
sonalized by the immediate super- 
visor without rendering them in- 
effective by “playing favorites” and 
making “‘exceptions to the rule.” 


Supervisors must be taught when 
and under what conditions toler- 
ances must be recognized. Too many 
companies are spending excessive 
energies in trying to protect them- 
selves against minor infractions and 
are forgetting the broader more im- 
portant principles of office efficiency. 
The human body has the biological 
ability to establish resistances to re- 
peated attacks by bacteria. When 
we are subject to repeated annoy- 
ances we develop a defense mech- 
anism or a protective attitude. In 
some cases we even act in retaliation. 
I think that in the final analysis, 
employees become cleverly capable 
of circumventing unreasonable “po- 
lice” methods (No disrespect is 
meant by the use of the word “po- 


lice.” We refer to the punitive 
aspects of the law rather than the 
preventive aspects). 

Company A’s offices open at nine 
o'clock. There is one door marked 
employees’ entrance. Inside the 
door is a timekeeper. At 9:05 the 
employees’ entrance door is locked 
and the tardy employees must use 
the “public entrance” and report to 
the personnel department before go- 
ing to their respective departments. 
The timid employee thereby is “en- 
couraged” to report on time; the 
bolder, aggressive employee makes 
no (or little) change in his conduct 
pattern except to build resentments 
and study ways and means of “beat- 
ing the game.” 


Philosophy of Management 


Every company is subject to some 
degree of imposition by its em- 
ployees Homer said it very well 
in his “Adventures of Telemachus” 
and his centuries old philosophy of 
the management of men is still ap- 
plicable today—“Those who—have 
not the sagacity to discern the 
talents and characters of men, are 
always seeking their way, like men 
in the dark—For they have not a 
clear and perfect knowledge of what 
they seek,—they are rather suspi- 
cious of integrity that opposes them 
with truth. Those who—can dis- 
tinguish the characters of men* know 
what is to be expected of them and 
how to obtain it ;—they are also su- 
perior to little jealousies which are 
always marks of a narrow mind ;— 
they know that in great affairs, they 
must in some particulars be de- 
ceived because they are obliged to 
make use of men, and men are often 
deceitful; and more is lost by delay 
and irresolution which arises from 
want of confidence in those who must 
be employed than from petty frauds, 
by which that confidence is abused.” 

In today’s language this philos- 
ophy could be restated to direct 
attention to the more important 
phases of employee relations. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Efficient Management—Continued 


2. Work simplification. Office 
“time” can be divided into three 
areas: (1) Productive time; (2) 
Traveling time (i.e., time spent in 
going to and from files, procurement 
of work, and movement between 
offices but within the office); (3) 
Idle time. Work simplification has 
as its objectives the reduction of 
traveling time by establishing proper 
office arrangement including location 
of files; the improvement of effi- 
ciency during the productive time 
by eliminating unnecessary opera- 
tions; the reduction of idle time by 
reducing delays and by better sched- 
uling of the work. 


It takes a cold objective analysis 
of the office operations and a will- 
ingness to question traditional meth- 
ods if reports are to be reduced 
in number. Too many office .man- 
agers adopt a defensive attitude to- 
ward improvement (or even change 
without improvement) on the as- 
sumption that any suggestion for a 
change or any questioning of present 
procedures is a direct and negative 
reflection on their managerial ability. 
Every office is “mothering” dupli- 
cate material in their files and is 
carrying obsolete records and forms 
—these items take up space and cost 
money. Every office to some degree 
is using forms and is making re- 
ports which have passed their period 
of usefulness. If every office would 
strip down to fighting weight and 
cull out dead material (animate as 
well as inaminate) there would be 
no personnel shortage. 


Our offices today are overstaffed. 
Most of this lethargy toward in- 
efficiency, most of the tolerance to- 
ward the indifferent attitude shown 
by some employees, most of the un- 
willingness to improve office con- 
ditions on a scientific and planned 
basis springs from a combination of 
factors: One is the high corporate 
tax rate (past and present) which 
reduces. the incentive for efficient op- 
erations. Another is the unfriendly 
attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward business and business 
men in general and the Government’s 
apparent desire to regulate and 
restrict. A third is the short-sighted 
attitude of labor leaders toward the 
profit system and their (the labor 
leaders) unwillingness to recognize 





basic and elementary economic prin- 
ciples. Finally there is the break- 
down of employment procedures 
(probably by necessity and force of 
circumstances) during the war pe- 
riod and immediate period thereafter 
during which persons, who had 
neither the mental nor emotional 
qualifications for office work, were 
hired and placed in office positions. 
Very little has been done to weed 
out the unqualified worker. He 
still remains and his unrestricted 
presence has contaminated the other- 
wise conscientious worker. 


Recognition of Merit 


The co-mingling of the “deserv- 
ing” and the “undeserving,” the 
“qualified” and the “inefficient” is 
not in itself so alarming provided 
there is intelligent supervision. But, 
when monetary rewards (forced or 
vountary) are distributed equally 
(i.e. same percentile rate) to all 
employees the “qualified” says— 
“Wherein does it profit me to be 
loyal, diligent and _ conscientious 
when others who do not carry their 
share of the work receive the same 
reward.” Probably this was only a 
thought rather than a vocal utter- 
ance but the result is the same- 
general unrest and dissatisfaction 
which in turn affect efficiency. There 
is unrest today. 

One should not “scold” in a pub- 
lished article such as this one but 
my excuse for having bordered on 
the accusative is that I see so clearly 
some of the weaknesses in our per- 
sonnel philosophy and I hear the 
stories of both management and the 
employees. Thus it is only natural 
that I have formulated some rather 
concrete ideas as to the steps re- 
quired for correction. There is a 
moral in the joke about the em- 
ployee who asked the boss for more 
money and gave as his reason his 
(the employee’s) high productivity. 
Said the employee, “I am now doing 
the work of two persons.” The boss 
replied, “Tell me the name of the 
other fellow and I'll fire him.” I 
think I know the moral, do you? 





* Author’s note: The characters of men and 
their abilities can be explored and determined 
by aptitude testing. It is no longer necessary 
to rely Se intuition, trial and error, and 
chance. etermine the “type” of employee 
who will work best under the conditions of 
work found in the office and then explore the 
applicants’ or employees’ qualifications by a 
battery of tests designed to measure and 
evaluate those qualifications in respect to the 
imposed specifications. 
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WE LEARNED T0 PILE 


WENDELL E. KINDLEY 
Kindley Insurance Agency 


IKE a lot of people, we used 

to think that there is nothing to 

filing. Anybody, we thought, 
could set up a file, if only she could 
read and knew the alphabet. That 
was why one of our girls used to 
spend every other day on one filing 
job. Now that girl accomplishes the 
same work in half an hour to an hour 
a day. That is a saving of three hours 
or more of her time each day. Figur- 
ing five days a week, fifty weeks a 
year, that is a total of more than 
750 hours, or 20 weeks from 9 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. That time, she now de- 
votes to other important work. 

That is just one of the direct and 
measurable savings that we made by 
installing our Variadex filing sys- 
tem. It is not the most important 
gain from our point of veiw, and 
yet that one saving paid the entire 
cost of the Variadex equipment and 
the necessary supplies in less than 
six months. It will go on saving 
at that rate indefinitely. Any invest- 
ment that pays for itself twice a year 
looks very profitable to us. Add to 
that the improved service to cus- 
tomers that we are now able to give, 
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the simplification of work that we 
have effected, the numerical files 
we have been able to abandon, the 
cross-references we no longer need, 
and the relief from gruesome detail 
we have experienced. Cast them 
up, and it is easy to see why we are 
enthusiastic about our Variadex files. 


Consolidation 


Essentially, what we did was to 
consolidate existing card records and 
file folders into a single folder that 
brought together all data with re- 
spect to each customer, and to guide 
this by Variadex guides which break 
the alphabet into 150 divisions so 
that location of any customer’s folder 
is almost instantaneous. The result is 
that when a customer makes an in- 
quiry, files a claim, requires an en- 
dorsement or change of policy, or 
does anything affecting his position, 
we can lay hands on all the papers 
and render service without delay. 

Under our former method of op- 
eration, when a salesman turned in 
an application, a complete trans- 
cript was made to an 8” x 5” card. 


This card was filed alphabetically in 
our new business file. The applica- 
tion was then sent to the home office 
where the policy was written. When 
the policy was issued, a copy with 
policy number was furnished us, 
with an 8” x 5” daily report. 

We then took our 8” x 5” card 
from the new business file, wrote in 
the policy number, and filed the 
card in our active file numerically. 
The daily 8” x 5” was then filed 
alphabetically as a cross reference to 
the master card. 


Policy Changes 


Every day we received from the 
home office a considerable quantity 
of mail dealing with policy changes, 
such as change in automobile, ad- 
dress, transfers, reinstatements, 
coverage, etc. These were sent on 
separate sheets as endorsements to 
the policy contract. Each such change 
notice required pulling the policy 
card from the numerical file, noting 
the change and refiling the card, 
Making these entries took a good 
deal of time, required a great deal of 
care to insure accuracy, and were 
extremely monotonous. 

Contrast that to our present sys- 
tem. Now we write our applications 
in duplicate. The original goes to 
the home office, where the policy 
is written. The carbon copy is filed 
in a Variadex labelled file folder 
in the new business file. When the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Learned to File—Continued 


policy is received, the daily report 
is merely dropped into the folder 
which is then transferred to the 
general file which is broken into 150 
divisions by the Variadex guides. 
As copies of endorsements (or new 
policies for established clients) are 
received, they are merely dropped 
into the proper folder or folders. 
There are no postings of any kind. 
Folders for all policies for each 
customer are filed together, and fre- 
quently all policies are in a single 
folder. All endorsements, accident 
reports, drafts, credit reports, etc., 
are together .for ready reference or 


for underwriting information. There 
is only one place to go—the general 
file—for information about policies 
in force. 

No numerical files are maintained. 
We get along without them very 
well and feel that they are neither 
necessary nor desirable. Hence, 
we have no need for cross-references 
from numeric to alphabetic files or 
vice versa, and so we eliminate this 
possible source of clerical errors and 
wasted time. All folders removed 
from the file during the course of a 
day are held in.an alphabetical sorter 
and filed at the end of the day. This 
avoids confusion and prevents mis- 
placement of file folders. With 150 
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Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


SERVING INSURANCE 
The Business of Protection 


Firms and individuals engaged in the business of 
protection enjoy, at 175 West Jackson Boulevard, 
the convenience of quick personal contacts with 
other insurance firms in this great building. It is 
easily understood why insurance companies and 
executives give the Insurance Exchange Building 
first consideration as their Chicago address. 
Rental information furnished promptly on request. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 




















alphabetic divisions in our present 
Variadex guide system, the break- 
downs are fine enough to make it 
easy to locate wanted folders almost 
instantly. The future growth of the 
number of our customers will pre 
sent no problems, because Variade» 
is so arranged that it can be ex 
panded as a unit or in any part oi 
the file where finer guiding is 
needed because of a bunching of 
names. 

There is no question in our minds 
that the adoption of Variadex has 
simplified our work enormously. As 
we see it, there are two reasons why 
this is true. The first is purely me- 
chanical. The scientific breakdown 
of the alphabet into divisions that 
distribute the load evenly among 
guides is one factor. Unlike conven- 
tional alphabetic guides, Variadex 
guides break down according to the 
scientifically established frequency 
of initial letter combinations and 
common names. Consequently, we 
can expand our present 150 divi- 
sions as time goes on to a larger 
number of divisions to keep file ac- 
cessibility. The second, and more im- 
portant, reason is that when we 
adopted Variadex we also adopted 
a new philosophy about filing. We 
changed from thinking that filing is 
something that anybody can do and 
that filing systems are something 
that anybody can figure out as well 
as the next fellow. We came to see 
that a file is not a mere device for 
putting papers into storage for long 
or short periods, but it is a “tool to 
save time and to accomplish more 
work in less time with fewer errors 
at less cost. 


NEW TYPEWRITER 
ACCESSORIES 


F  adellves Products Company has an- 
nounced a new line designed especially 
for the insurance industry. Featured are 
a new and improved Del-e-tape ribbon 
and eradicator claimed to eliminate 
spoiled policies and consequent loss of 
time, a new carbon paper described as 
non-curling, easy to erase and long wear- 
ing, a new brush applicator for type and 
platen cleaning and an aluminum eras- 
ing shield for carbon copy erasures. A 
sample of the shield may be had for the 
mailing cost of six cents by writing the 
company at 202 East 44th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


Best’s Life News 
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USING A 


PUNCHED-CARD 


MACHINE 





EARLY all life insurance 
NJeompanies are using punched 

card equipment today to some 
extent. Those not using it are gen- 
erally small companies whose vol- 
ume of business might not justify 
the expense of mechanization. This 
equipment has been used by the life 
insurance business for many years, 
originally for actuarial and statisti- 
cal purposes only. Today, while 
much of the use that is made of 
punched cards is for actuarial and 
statistical work, there is a steadily 
increasing tendency toward the use 
of punched cards for all phases of 
life insurance accounting; and it is 
with these accounting uses that 
this article is principally concerned. 


Broadened Uses 


Punched card machines’ were 
originally used exclusively for sta- 
tistical purposes, and as statistical 
media they were used in conjunc- 
tion with standard manual book- 
keeping systems. The fact that the 
stage of development of punched 
card machines today warrants their 
use as bookkeeping and accounting 
media, in no way limits their use nor 
diminishes their usefulness in the 
statistical field. Their widespread 
general use for statistical purpose 
continues. This fact probably ac- 
counts for the tendency on the part 
of some life company executives to 
regard as the proper field of punched 
cards for accounting, a role as aux- 
illiaries to a standard manual book- 
keeping system. If this point of 
view prevails in the application of 
punched cards to accounting and 
bookkeeping uses, the result will 
usually be a system which basically 
is a standard manual bookkeeping 
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International Business Machines 
Corporation 


system in conjunction with which 
punched cards are used to obtain 
some of the more complex distribu- 
tions. 


Extra Clerical Work 


The fault here lies in the fact that 
extra clerical effort will be necessary 
at the point where the manual sys- 
tem ends and the punched card 
system begins. In most such sys- 
tems some duplications of work will 
be found between the manual section 
and the punched card section. In ex- 
treme cases, almost complete du- 
plication of effort between the two 
sections is found. 

The extra clerical effort required 
under-such systems is a serious extra 
expense, but another very trouble- 
some difficulty is apt to arise as a 
consequence of the division of work 
between two sections. The primary 
manual bookkeeping section is what 
might be termed the “official” sec- 
tion, for it handles and processes the 
original documents, and within it 
originate the entries for the book- 
keeping of that particular depart- 
ment. Unless all transactions, in- 
cluding subsequent changes and cor- 
rections are reported to the punched 
card section, the figures produced 
by that section will not balance with 
the figures of the manual bookkeep- 
ing section. The punched card sec- 
tion, making no original entries, 
cannot develop control figures that 
will ensure balance with the book- 
keeping section. 

Most such discrepancies are due 
to failure on the part of the book- 


keeping section to notify the punched 
card section of adjustments and 
corrections ; this failure in turn fre- 
quently being due to non-under- 
standing on the part of a clerk that 
a particular adjustment would ne- 
cessarily affect the figures of the 
punched card section. As a conse- 
quence, it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to determine the cause of dis- 
crepancy and, in many cases, the 
explanation is assumed to be that 
the machines have not functioned 
properly. Such assumption, of 
course, tends to prevent or delay the 
extension of the use of the machines 
to other work for which they may 
be well suited, or even tends to 
bring about a return to completely 
manual methods. 

When it is decided to apply 
punched cards to an accounting de- 
partment, all of these troubles can 
be avoided if the work is completely 
mechanized and if either the punched 
cards or documents produced di- 
rectly by machine become the basic 
documents, replacing the documents 
which were used under the manual 
system. If this were done, there 
would not be separate bookkeeping 
and punched card sections; there 
would be the same organization as 
before mechanization with conse- 
quent impossibility of committing 
errors of transmission or duplication 
of effort. 


Basic Rule 


A basic rule, adduced from the ° 
foregoing might be expressed as 
follows: If punched cards are to be 
applied to an accounting department 
they should be applied completely. 
They should basically replace, not 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Punched-Card Machine—Continued 


merely supplement the records used 
under the manual system. 

The practical application of this 
rule in the average company, how- 
ever, poses another problem. Few 
companies enjoy so large a volume 
of business that a separate and dis- 
tinct installation of machines for 
each department concerned could be 
justified. In the great majority 
of life companies, the punched card 
installation serves two or more de- 
partments. If then, the various 
punched card applications are to 
be complete, replacing the manual 
methods, how are the machines to 
be allocated to the needs of the 
various departments? How, in fact, 
is the absorption of the various de- 
partments into one big punched card 
department to be avoided ? 


Two Major Divisions 


Punched card work divides nat- 
urally into two major divisions. The 
first is the manual punching and 
verifying of cards; the second is the 
processing of those cards. The 
punching and verifying of cards, if 
the punched card installation has 
completely replaced the manual 
bookkeeping, comprises the work 


formerly dcne by the clerks of that 
department. These clerks should 
continue to do the work under the 
new system, even though that work 
may now require them to punch 
cards instead of using pen and ink, 
typewriters, or manually operated 
bookkeeping machines. Each depart- 
ment, then, should be provided witn 
punches for its own use in maintain- 
ing its files. 

The work of processing cards, 1.e. 
interpreting, reproducing, tabulat- 
ing, summary punching, multiplying, 
collating, etc., should be delegated to 
a central machine department. This 
machine department is responsible 
only for the processing of cards de- 
livered to it by the various operating 
departments. To discharge this re- 
sponsibility, it would necessarily 
work out schedules with the various 
operating departments. In this way 
the number of machines required 
would be kept at a minimum, yet 
every department would have avail- 
able all of the machines in the ma- 
chine department. 

With this arrangement, each op- 
erating department retains complete 
control over its work, yet the heavy 
machines are concentrated in one 
special department to obtain the 
highest possible utilization and 
economy. Providing punching ma- 











PREMIUM NOTICE 


-~——— LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY =>) 


Hereby gives NOTICE that the premium on your policy 

in the Life Insurance Company falls due as shown below. 
AMOUNT DUE DETAIL 
HENRY R KREIODER 4708 6 Premium 
210 WENTWORTH AVE 23 43 iwrerest 
BLANDING OHIO 17 7 Sotvioenp 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Va DIVIDEND STATEMENT 
The dividend shown below is being apportioned to your policy and will be credited under the option 7 


you have selected. Your total dividend credits under this option will then be as indicated. 
THIS IS YOUR STATEMENT - RETAIN IT FOR DIVIDEND RECORD 
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chines for each department for file 
maintenance means that more 
punches will be required than would 
be the case if all punching were done 
by the central machine department, 
Furthermore, much of the punching 
under this arrangement will be inter- 
mittent, and the clerks, engaged in 
other tasks as well as the punching, 
will not become expert punch op- 
erators. These disadvantages, how- 
ever, are more than offset by the 
retention of the normal departmental 
organization and the elimination of 
any overlapping or dual effort be- 
tween the operating departments 
and the machine department. Noth- 
ing will be gained, and infact 
much will be lost if, merely to ob- 
tain efficient punch utilization and 
a high rate per hour for cards 
punched, an additional set of clerical 
operations is introduced. 


Mass punching work, as for in- 
stance the punching of premium ac- 
counting cards for new issues, may 
be delegated profitably to the central 
machine department and its trained 
key punch operators. The prepara- 
tion of new cards for new issues is 
merely transcribing, requires no 
knowledge of premium accounting 
work, and would require no extra 
clerical effort if done by a central key 
punching department. Once the new 
cards are delivered to the premium 
accounting department, all subse- 
quent work is done by that depart- 
ment. 


The foregoing principles, applied 
to the adaptation of accounting rou- 
tines to punched card practice, will 
bring about the best possible utiliza- 
tion of heavy machines and the least 
possible clerical effort. By way of 
illustration, let us consider a typical 
premium accounting — installation, 
made in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. 


A Typical Installation 


The old manual records will have 
been supplanted with punched card 
records. The basic records of the 
department will be two files of cards ; 
one we will call the account card 
file and the other the address card 
file. These cards will be supplied to 
the accounting department for new 
issues by the central punching de- 
partment, but all subsequent op- 
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and fatigue. Sprays on . . . Wipes CLEAN in sec- 
onds with K-LENS-M SPECIAL LENS TISSUE. Leaves 
NO streaks or Hazy Rainbow Effects. Find out how 
K-LENS-M pays off in more work and better morale in 


your offices. 


Write 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY !! 


LENS CLEANER and 
DISPENSER CABINETS .. . 


WILL help your employees work with less eye strain 


The WILKINS co. 


Cortland, New York 


SLENS‘M CLEANS eyeglasses BETTER and LEAVES NO FILM 











erations on these files will be under- 
taken by the clerks of the premium 
record department. 

To send out notices and receipts 
and to set up an outstanding file for 
a particular due date, the account- 
ing department will select from both 
the account file and the address file 
all cases within the due date in 
question. This is a simple block 
selection that can be handled man- 
ually, if the files are maintained in 
due date order. The selected cards 
then go to the central machine de- 
partment, where the account cards 
are reproduced and sent back to the 
accounting department to be refiled ; 
again, this is a simple block filing. 
The reproduced set of account cards, 
which we will call auditing cards, are 
merged with the address cards (and 
in this operation with any other 
cards, such as loan-interest and 
dividend). These operations not 
only merge the cards in preparation 
for writing notices and receipts, but 
at the same time ascertain that there 
is an address card for each account 
card and vice versa. Thus we have 
the automatic comparison of two 
independently maintained files, en- 
suring a notice for each policyholder 
who should receive one. Any dis- 
crepancies are sent to the accounting 
department for handling. The no- 
tices and receipts are then prepared 
on the electric accounting machine, 
and the prepared notices and all 
cards are sent to the accounting de- 
partment. 
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The accounting department refiles 
the address cards and sets up the 
auditing cards in an outstanding file 
to await payment. The notices and 
receipts are sent to the policyholder 
and collecting officer, respectively. 


When Payments Are Received 


As payments are received, the 
auditing clerks of the accounting 
department pull the cards corre; 
sponding to the payments reported. 
The payments are audited by com- 
parison with the cards. Any ad- 
justments that are necessary will be 
made, if possible, immediately by 
the auditing clerk. The majority of 
adjustments will require the punch- 
ing of additional cards by the audit- 
ing clerk. An example of such an 
adjustment is the tending of an 
extension deposit instead of the full 
premium due. In this case, a card 
must be created for the amount of 
the deposit, and the auditing card 
must be moved to the new due date 
and reduced in amount. Since much 
of the description of auxiliary cards 
of this type is identical with that of 
the auditing card, it is best obtained 
by automatic duplication. This op- 
eration could be delegated to a 
special clerk in the accounting de- 
partment, but the new amount 
figure should be punched by the 
auditing clerk; otherwise he will 
necessarily have to write down the 
figures for someone who will do the 
punching, and an extra clerical op- 


eration will have been introduced 
with its accompanying extra expense 
and possibility for error. 

One very convenient method by 
which an auditing clerk can, in 
effect, punch a card, is by mark 
sensing. Under this method, the 
clerk marks the cards with a pencil 
and these marks are then auto- 
matically converted to punched holes. 
If, however, mark sensing equip- 
ment is not available, the auditing 
clerk should use a punch. 

After the payments have been 
audited and all adjustments made, 
the cards are sent to the central 
machine department. The machine 
department handles them according 
to schedule, making the necessary 
distributions by state, by life and 
special benefit accounts, and prepar- 
ing commission statements and 
checks, and other necessary docu- 
ments. The machine department 
would also prepare the register for 
the historical record. This would 
be filed if historical registers are 
used, or sent to the accounting de- 
partment for posting to history cards 
if individuals card histories are main- 
tained. 

By these methods, the accounting 
department retains complete control 
of its work, yet all of that work suit- 
able to machine processing is per- 
formed by the machine department, 
There is absolutely no overlapping 
or duplication of effort between the 
accounting department and the ma- 
chine department, and clerical effort 
is kept to a minimum. 
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VERSATILE COPYHOLDER 


ESIGNED to increase a_ typist’s 

speed, efficiency and accuracy, a light- 
weight and versatile typing aid that 
holds shorthand books, wide accounting 
sheets or long documents in an easy-to-see 
position has been introduced by the 
Copy-Right Manufacturing Corporation. 
The all steel unit has an easily adjustable 
metal blade which points out the exact 
reading place and holds unruly papers in 
place even on breezy days. A shelf at the 
bottom acts as a rest for heavy books. 
Used in windows or on counters as a 
display fixture, it will hold announcements 
or advertising material. 


FAN-LAMP 


HE Fan-lamp, manufactured by 

Walton Laboratories, combines an in- 
direct lighting floor lamp with a built- 
in air circulator. The fan which may be 
operated independently at five different 
speeds draws the cool air from the floor, 
through the lamp shade which acts as a 
funnel to mix it with the warmer ceiling 
air. Placed in an office or conference room, 
it acts to dispel the smoke and stale air. 
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FLUID DUPLICATOR 


EX-O-GRAPH, Inc., has announced 

their newly designed fluid duplicator, 
the Lo-Boy model. Hairline register, the 
handling of tissue stock as easily and ef- 
fectively as standard weight paper and 
card stock and feather-light fatigueless 
operation are claimed. Finished in crackle 
finish with chromium plated trim, the 
machine is constructed of heavy-duty cast 
aluminum for extra strength and rigidity 
without extra weight. 


OFFSET PLATES 


HE Colitho line of plates for offset 

reproduction has been designed by 
the Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Manu- 
facturing Company with the aim of mak- 
ing such reproduction simpler, more prac- 
tical and less expensive. The manufac- 
turers stress their speed, sharp reproduc- 
tion, long wear, resistance to aging and 
ability to withstand heavy use. Forms and 
suggestions for use in insurance offices are 
available on request. 


. - 


BOND BOX 


HIS metal bond box serves a number 

of purposes in storing legal documents, 
policies, bonds or cash. Construction is 
of 24 gauge metal, approximately 10” x 
4,” x 34%”, gray color, with an inside 
lock and two keys. United Cutlery and 
Hardware Products Company is the manu- 
facturer. 


MICROFILM READER 


HE American Optical Company in an- 
peo its new microfilm reader 
stresses the texture-free projection screen 
for elimination of eye fatigue, four speed 
automatic transport, simple focusing ad- 
justment with a choice of three magnifica- 
tions and elimination of film wear. In 
addition to being easily read, the film may 
be copied on photographic paper in less 
than two minutes without the use of a 
darkroom. Occupying only 16” x 23” of 
floor space, the reader weighing approxi- 
mately 70 pounds and equipped with 
silent ball-bearing casters can be quickly 
and easily moved from desk to desk and 
office to office. 





OFFICE WALL CLOCK 


N RESPONSE to the demand for flush 

type office clocks to mount right in the 
wall, Harley’s Clock Shops has announced 
this one with dial of raised and lacquered 
brass studs on an 8” face plate of 14 
gauge stainless steel. Only the hands and 
characters project and there is no re- 
flecting glass to distort the dial. 
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NEW ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


EW, functional styling, radically dif- 

ferent appearance and improved pat- 
ented mechanisms are claimed for their 
new electric deluxe typewriter by Rem- 
ington-Rand. Featured is a contro] panel 
which places every important control at 
the fingertips of the operator and a con- 
stant-speed electric motor and manifold 
dial control which insure uniformity of 
speed and type impression. Keys are 
streamlined and curved and are said to 
give maximum speed of operation with 
minimum operator fatigue. Several type 
styles are available including one designed 
especially for the new machine. Finished 
in two tones of gray with keys of white 
and blue. 


PRESENTATION PORTFOLIOS 


NEW line of Ful-Vu_ presentation 

portfolios featuring feather-weight 
“Window-sleeve” protectors has been 
announced by Cooks’, Inc. It is claimed 
that the lighter weight transparent plastic 
sleeves virtually double the capacity of 
any standard portfolio, are more flexi- 
ble and markedly easier to use and con- 
siderably less expensive. 
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NEW DICTATING MACHINE 


HE new “Time-Master” dictating ma- 

chine developed by Dictaphone Cor- 
poration records on a_ plastic belt. 
Called Memobelt, the manufacturers state 
it can be mailed (no special envelopes 
or mailing procedures necessary), filed 
(in any standard-size office file starting 
from 4” x 7”) and identified (marked di- 
rectly with a grease pencil). The ma- 
chine is easily carried home or on trips 
(weight 20 pounds, size 442” x 9142” x 
1244”, smart traveling case available). 
Controls are few and simple, recording 
and reproducing volume is adjustable, and 
a choice of hand or desk microphone is 
available. The redesigned transcribing ma- 
chine has variable volume, speed and tone 
and uniform, measured and instantaneous 
backspacing. A choice is afforded of a 
feather-light headset (1.2 ounces) or a 
speaker. 


DOUBLE-DUTY DESK 


OLE Steel Equipment Company has 

designed a new double-duty desk for 
efficient teamwork by two persons. Each 
side has two large letter-size filing 
drawers and a center drawer tray for 
pens, pencils, paper clips, etc. Constructed 
of heavy gauge steel in green or gray with 
linoleum top and aluminum edging. 
Height 31”, width 5414”, depth 2934”. 


NEW WATER COOLER 


ODERN and smart looking, the new 

Kelvinator-refrigerated electric drink- 
ing water cooler designed by The Ebco 
Manufacturing Company will fit into the 
decorative scheme of any office. Cool 
water, adequate cold storage space and 
an ample supply of ice cubes are auto- 
matically maintained with no manual ad- 
justment. Bottled tap, distilled or spring 
water is used, and although the unit re- 
quires less than three square feet of 
floor space, it will accommodate quart 
milk bottles or 32-ounce soda bottles in 
an upright position. 


STAPLE REMOVER 


HANDY and useful office item is the 

staple remover and letter opener an- 
nounced by the E. H. Hotchkiss Com- 
pany. The slim blade is of highly pol- 
ished stainless steel, 5” long, with gradu- 
ally rising sides. In use as a staple re- 
mover, the tip is slipped under the crown 
of the staple and slid forward, opening 
and removing it without tearing the paper. 
Individually boxed, it can be stamped with 
name and address for use as an advertising 
medium. 











BUSINESS CARDS 


O. H. Hill, Inc., has developed a sim- 
® plified and economical method for 
purchasing business cards for all mem- 
bers of an organization. Briefly, .it in- 
volves the purchase of a coupon book 
good for 5,000 cards. The book contains 
either ten coupons, each redeemable for 
a lot of 500, or 20 coupons for lots of 
250. In ordering, the coupon is filled out 
with the copy desired on the card, the 
name and address of the person to whom 
the cards are to be sent and the name 
and address of the person who is to re- 
ceive notice of delivery. 





TABULATOR 


HE new hand tabulator feature illus- 

trated is now available with the Under- 
wood all electric typewriter. It is espe- 
cially suited for applications requiring a 
large number of tabulations to prede- 
termined carriage positions. Located at 
the right of the keyboard, the hand or 
palm tabulator permits easy operation 
with the palm of the right hand and elimi- 
nates the necessity of removing the 
fingers from the keyboard when tabulat- 
ing. 








MOBILE CARD FILE 


HE Master Cardineer, a completely 

mobile rotary card file manufactured 
by Diebold, Inc., houses up to 11,000 rec- 
ords in only three square feet of space 
and is available in a motorized, as well 
as hand, unit. One operator can efficiently 
handle as many as eight units from a 
comfortably seated position. Records are 
held in seven segments which can be in- 
stantly removed for emergency division 
of work. The single bar record holding 
segments accommodate any size record up 
to 8” x 5”, or fold-over records opening to 
8” x 934”. Double bar segments accommo- 
date two rows of smaller records in a 
wide range of sizes. 
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DUPLICATOR LINE REDESIGNED 


OR the first time in its history the 

A. B. Dick Company has completely 
redesigned its entire line of stencil du. 
plicators. The new machines with sleek, 
smooth gray-hammered finish are said to 
be faster (up to 180 sheets per minute), 
sturdier (about 25% heavier), to embody 
new controls of paper, ink and copy and 
to provide more exacting duplication of 
written, typed and drawn material. 





TEL-O-AID 


IMPLE of design, Tel-O-Aid allows 

conversation over a telephone from any 
part of the office without having to lift 
the receiver or hold it to the ear. It 
need only be plugged into an electrical out- 
let as there is no mechanical connection 
to the telephone. At conferences, every- 
one present can listen-in or take part in 
the conversation, while, if privacy is 
desired, a touch of the finger converts 
Tel-O-Aid into a private telephone. With 
its use, a secretary can take calls while 
busy at other tasks. Manufactured by 
Wagner- Metcalf Corporation. 





LETTER OPENER 


HIS desk model letter-opening ma- 

chine has been especially designed and 
priced for offices with relatively light in- 
coming mail. It can also be used = in 
larger offices as an auxiliary to power- 
driven equipment or in executive offices 
or departments that open their own mail. 
The housing is an aluminum alloy die 
casting which mounts a cutting blade and 
shear plate of precision ground hardened 
steel. Size 1644” x 334” x 234” high. 
Weight 7 pounds, 14 ounces. Finished in 
soft tan with the lever and feed plate of 
satin nickel. Manufactured by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 
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FIRE PROTECTION 


think of getting fire insurance to 

protect himself against burglary, 
often buys a safe built for fire pro- 
tection to protect his money and 
valuables from burglary. 

There are two distinct types of 
safes made—each with a separate 
function. One unit, the office safe, 
is built primarily for the fire protec- 
tion of a concern’s valuable and 
often irreplaceable records. Then 
there is a money chest built and de- 
signed for the protection of money 
and securities against burglary. The 
fire-resistant safe, or office safe, usu- 
ally recognizable by the square door, 
is made of two steel shells with spe- 
cial fire insulation between. This 
construction lends itself to a small 
degree of burglary resistance and is 
satisfactory for the protection of 
small amounts of money. It is this 
unit that we read about daily as 
having been burglarized. It will 
resist the amateur crook but will 
only delay the expert for a short 
period of time. 


Tiss same man who would not 


Weight is Vital 


The modern fire-resistant safe is 
tested by the Underwriters Labor- 
atories, Inc. for fire protection and 
carries an A (tested for four hours), 
B (tested for two hours) or C 
(tested for one hour) label, indi- 
cating that it has passed Under- 
writers Laboratories severe fire tests 
and will protect its contents against 
fire. Most modern safes also carry 
the Underwriters Laboratories T-20 
Burglary label. This label indicates 
that the safe is far superior in 
burglary-resistance to old-style safes 
but does not indicate any high degree 
of burglary-resistance. 

All fire-resistant safes fall under 
the B Mercantile Burglary Insur- 
ance Classification and the safes that 
carry the T-20 label, receive a 20% 
discount from this B Classification. 

The basic and fundamental factor 
in burglary-resistance is weight. No 
product, no matter how fine it may 
be, can be considered highly bur- 
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BURGLARY 


glary-resistant unless it has weight. 
lf the unit does not have weight it 
will be easy for the burglar to move 
and if the burglar can move it to 
some garage or other location he can 
have unlimited time to experiment 
and to eventually break into it. 
Therefore, the insurance under- 
writers insist that before a unit can 
be classified as “double burglar 
proof” (Mercantile Burglary E 
Classification) it must weigh at 
least 750 Ibs. and it is the recom- 
mendation of the safe companies that 
the weight be at least 1200 Ibs. 


Two-fold Advantage 


The modern burglary-resistant 
chest can be recognized by its round 
door and solid steel construction. 
As opposed to the fire-resistant safe, 
the burglary-resistant chest is made 
of solid steel with a round door fit- 
ting the door jamb to approximately 
two to six thousandths of an inch. 
This chest is so constructed that 
the lugs on the door and the lugs 
in the jamb interlock when the chest 
is locked. This gives the chest the 
intrinsic strength of steel meshing 
against steel and gives it a high 
degree of resistance against all forms 
of attack including explosives. These 
chests come under the E Mercantile 
Burglary Insurance Classification 
and in most instances pay for them- 
selves in insurance premium savings. 
They are either secured within a fire- 
resistant safe or secured in a steel 
clad concrete block. The latter 
method is recommended but both are 
satisfactory as they will bring the 
weight to the proper level. 

It is advantageous both to the 
insurance company and to the in- 
dividual to get this type of protec- 
tion. Experience has proven con- 
clusively that when a round door 
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JOHN MOSLER, 
The Mosler Safe Company 


chest is installed (A) the incidence 
of successful burglary is almost neg- 
ligible and (B) the incidence of at- 
tempted burglary is greatly reduced. 
The latter point is most important 
especially in view of today’s high 
cost of repairing property damage 
after attempted burglarious assault. 
The practicability of the round door 
chest is proven by the fact that most 
chain store organizations have 
through their own experience come 
to regard the round door chest as 
an essential part of each of their 
stores. 

The location of the chest in a 
store is also very important. Some 
store owners try to hide their chests 
in a back room or in a cellar. This 
is a grave mistake. A chest should be 
prominently displayed, preferably 
with a light over it at night so that 
it can be seen easily in the store. This 
is good for two reasons. First of 
all, a great majority of burglars on 
seeing the round door chest will by- 
pass it in preference to an easier 
attack on a fire-resistant safe. 
Secondly, by locating the chest 
where it can be seen easily in the 
store, it becomes exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the burglar to work for any 
length of time without being seen 
and reported. 


Obsolete Models 


Besides the modern round door 
chest there are certain obsolete bur- 
glary-resistant chests-in use. To re- 
ceive the Mercantile E Burglary In- 
surance rate the chest must be one 
which has a door of at least 114” 
solid steel and a body of at least 
1”. There are round door chests on 
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Fire vs. Burglary—Continued 


the market where the door is only 
1” solid steel and these chests do 
not afford the degree of burglary in- 
surance of a modern chest and there- 
fore receive a C Burglary Insurance 
Classification. 

Probably, the obsolete chest most 
generally in use, is a square door 
solid steel chest with a door 1%” 
and a body 1” thick. These units 
receive the D Mercantile Burglary 
Insurance Classification and may be 
considered to offer fair burglary 
resistance (certainly better than a 
fire-resistant safe but definitely not 
to compare with the burglary-re- 
sistance of the modern round door 
chest). 

As increasing numbers of modern 
round door chests are placed in use, 
it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult for the burglar to successfully 
operate. Therefore, it is the respon- 
sibility of the insurance companies 
as well as the safe companies, to 
see that the public is informed cor- 
rectly on this subject of burglary 
' protection versus fire protection. 


RECORD RETENTION 
MANUAL 


A: A timely aid for busy execu- 
tives, Diebold, Incorporated, has 
published a handy-size booklet 
“Business Records Classification and 
Retention Recommendations” de- 
signed to assist in making a record 
retention schedule from which a 
positive and aggressive program of 
record retention and storage can be 
planned. The booklet is divided into 
two sections, one listing the records, 
by businesses, common to present- 
day institutions, and the second list- 
ing the recommended retention 
period for 239 various business rec- 
ords. 

Recognizing that every business 
may have records peculiar to itself 
which are not listed, the company 
also offers a personal specific record 
analysis for individual organizations 
without obligation. Copies of the 
booklet may be had without cost or 
obligation by writing Diebold, In- 
corporated, 1411 Fifth Street, S. W.., 
Canton 2, Ohio; attention of W. F. 
Cooper. 


Ever notice how top-notch scenery makes 
a “boy-meets-girl” movie seem better than 
usual?... Paper does the same for your 
direct mail story. That’s a good reason why 
we suggest the best. See your printer. He’s 
an expert. He'll help you select the right 
Rising Intralace for your next mailing. 


V New brilliant white 
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V Inexpensive 
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V Specially sized for offset and gravure 


Excellent printing surface for letterpress 
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WIRE RECORDER 


IFE Insurance Company of 

Georgia agents in Charleston, 
S. C., and Lexington, Ky., are sharp- 
ening their presentations 
through the use of “Honest John” 
play-backs of their own voices on 
wire recorders. 


sales 


Managers E. E. Capps, of Charles- 
ton division, and N. R. Cowherd, of 
Lexington district, report that the 
device has not only aroused interest 
of the agents in bettering their sales 
talks but is actually improving their 
production in quality and quantity. 

By hearing themselves as others 
hear them, the agents are able to 
smooth out rough spots in the flow 
of their presentation, rid themselves 
of those disturbing “‘ah-ers” and “uh- 
um now, let me see” that sometimes 
distracts an attentive prospect. 

The wire recorders (Webster ) are 
used both for class and individual 
instruction. The agent gives his 
presentation to another agent, who 
acts as the “prospect,” firing back 
questions and objections. The man- 
agers find that the fact that the 
conversation is being recorded en- 
courages the agent to be more alert 
and sparks him to more intensive 
study to attain “tip of the tongue” 
perfection in his knowledge of con- 
tracts and reasons-to-buy-now. 

At first, some of the agents are 
seized with “mike fright’; but they 
gradually overcome this and develop 
a sense of rhythm and conversational 
ease. 

“We feel this is one of the best 
investments we have made,” asserts 
Division Manager Capps. “It also 
happens that each of the agents had 
a part in purchasing this machine, 
so they feel that they have an in- 
vestment in it personally. They 
know the best way to profit by this 
investment is to use it.” 


The Charleston agency bought its 
wire recorder from a “flower and 
emergency fund” to which each 
agent and employee contributes a 
small amount weekly to take care of 
flowers for ill staff members, fu- 
nerals, and other similar items. The 
fund had grown to a point where 
there was sufficient surplus to make 
the wire recorder purchase possible. 
The Lexington agency machine was 
purchased by the managers there. 
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IN-PLANT FEEDIN 


OR years, the traditional sym- 

bol of the American factory and 

white collar worker was the 
dinner pail and the lunch box. And, 
it was not so long ago that the great 
majority of workers in our insur- 
ance offices carried the midday meal 
from the home to the job. The usual 
thing was to eat it in the restroom, 
on the lawn if any, or even at the 
desk. This was usual practice, in 
fact, in most large employing indus- 
tries. 


But today the lunch box and 
dinner pail have ceased to be that 
symbol. They are growing scarcer 
and scarcer along the employes of 
the large insurance companies and 
even on the premises of some of 
the smaller ones. The reasons? 
There are several. Let’s look back: 
World War II brought great changes 
in the eating habits, not only of our 
industrial operatives but also of our 
office workers. With vast war plants 
springing up in remote sections, 
with the incessant drive for more 
production, for more office and paper 
work at a time of help shortages, 
management turned to on the prem- 
ises feeding—the employee restau- 
rant, cost no consideration. 


As management watched these 
restaurants function an interesting 
discovery was made. That the em- 
ploye restaurant not only saves 
time but also gives morale a lift and 
makes certain important contribu- 
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tions to industrial or employe rela- 
tions. In this, certainly, the insur- 
ance employer has an interest. 

These advantages benefited em- 
ployes and employers alike. 
Workers got better food at lower 
prices “better working conditions,” 

. a place and an opportunity to 
meet, to eat with their friends. 
Management found that the appeal 
of “one last cup of coffee before 
work” proved to be an attraction that 
reduced starting-time tardiness. Hot 
lunches pep up workers’ energy, rest 
period snacks relieve fatigue and 
letdown that lead to errors or ac- 
cidents; feeding helped keep pro- 
duction rates up. 


Improved Spirit 


However management got the 
greatest benefits by the obvious 


improvement in the attitude of 
workers toward the organization 
employing them. In more than one 
of these organizations the employe 
restaurant created a vastly improved 
spirit that, in turn, helped to solve 
many of the minor headaches to 
which management is constantly sub- 
jected. 

Without doubt the experiences of 
leaders in our field, in this depart- 
ment of management, is of special 
interest to the field as a whole be- 
cause of the many and complicated 


problems which have resulted in in- 
dustrial relations during the postwar 
era. Fortunately, recent surveys 
have been made on “in-feeding” 
which produce answers to some of 
the many questions. 

This canvass of representative 
employers that have had experi- 
ence with organization restaurants, 
showed three to one, that workers 
were found to be more cooperative 
while there was almost a fifty-fifty 
opinion that on premise feeding re- 
duced labor turnover—helped hold 
good quality employes. 


The convenience (and appeal) of 
a well run employes’ restaurant has 
also proved a real attraction to the 
better-type employee, the type that 
is a steadying element in the force. 
In fact one company that employs an 
almost irreplaceable type of highly 
skilled worker, points to the em- 
ploye cafeteria among other attrac- 
tions at a new branch as an extra in- 
ducement that has persuaded 90% 
of the employes to travel some 
thirty miles when they moved re- 
cently. 


From among a group of em- 
ployers who have had experience 
with this development, 83% held 
that the benefits to management are 
sufficient to make them believe a 
greater part of industry will pro- 
vide employe feeding facilities in 
the future. There are few subjects 
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In-Plant Feeding—Continued 


on which labor and management 
fully agree today but the question of 
in-plant feeding is one on which 
they now see eye to eye. (In a recent 
survey among personnel directors 
and local labor leaders both groups 
pointed to the company restaurant 
as a factor in improving labor re- 
lations. ) 

While it has always been a military 
axiom that an army travels on its 
stomach, it is only recently that 
management has come to realize that 
food and a worker’s well-being are 
factors that effect production and 
profits. Supervision of employes’ 
diets, adequate and nutritious foods 
are “steam to the human boiler,” and 
while the employe sometimes sus- 
pects that there may be a little too 
much paternalism in watching over 
the general health, the end has justi- 
fied the means. 

Employe restaurants today are 
nearly always the responsibility of 
organization management. There are 
a few cases where operation of the 
restaurant is in the hands of an em- 
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ploye cooperative, but this type of 
operation is not likely to spread since 
running a restaurant is not a job 
for amateurs. When management 
takes proper responsibility for the 
company restaurant, it has a choice 
of method of operation. Either it runs 
the restaurant itself, or it shares 
the responsibility with a professional 
restaurant management concern. 
Among roanagement men who have 
an opinion, more than half of them 
express a preference for the “con- 
tractor-operated” restaurant. This 
reflects a familiarity with such ar- 
rangements and a desire to have 
someone run the restaurant “who 
knows his business as we know 
ours.” (Suggested reading on this 
topic, “Industrial Feeding,” Crotty, 
publishers, 137 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Mass.) Naturally the 
type of food service will depend on 
the number and type of employees 
conditions, facilities available, as well 
as on the aims and desires of manage- 
ment. However, these forms of food 
service are open to management : (1) 
Vending machine service ; (2) Com- 
pany-operated restaurant; (3) Pro- 
fessional contractor-managed restau- 
rant; (4) Operation by labor union. 


Direct Control 


The advantage of the company- 
managed cafeteria is that it gives 
direct control of personnel and 
service. However it puts the com- 
pany into the restaurant business 
which means the employment of a 
chef, experienced restaurant man- 
ager and counter help. The manager 
must be responsible, under man- 
agement supervision, for menu plan- 
ning, food purchase, preparation and 
prices ...and for the delicately 
balanced economics of such a feed- 
ing operation. Running an em- 
ployee restaurant is a specialized 
business. 

Extemporaneous food buying, in- 
experience in storage, or mistakes in 
judging the requirements of any 
labor force may quickly lead to ex- 
cessive costs. The professionally- 
managed installation, working closely 
with the organization management, 
integrated with and carrying out 
company policies, permits manage- 
ment to exercise its rightful respon- 
sibility to its employees in every 
phase of a feeding service. In addi- 
tion, it benefits companywise, from 





the advantages of planned, large scale 
food buying, know-how in menu 
planning, and statistical experience 
in what different types of workers 
want, when they want it. 

One of the larger professional 
restaurant contractors reported re- 
cently that while some employee 
restaurants are run on a self-sus- 
taining basis, the recent trend is 
decidedly towards a non-profit-mak- 
ing operation. A spokesman for this 
firm, explains this trend by saying: 
“When the factory cafeteria was 
thought of merely as a convenience 
for employees, management expected 
it to pay its way. But since business 
has discovered that in-plant feeding 
has other benefits, notably in the 
field of worker-management rela- 
tions, manufacturers show an in- 
creasing willingness to absorb part 
of the operating cost and find such 
expense more than justified on the 
balance sheet.” 

Some employee restaurants are 
run on the self-sustaining basis. The 
smaller organizations having a light 
load factor, usually absorb a nomi- 
nal monthly service fee as a logical 
operating cost. The trend is de- 
cidedly towards a non-profit making 
restaurant operation with manage- 
ment recognizing that the many 
benefits accruing are worth the small 
cost involved. In certain cases these 
benefits have a value to management 
that warrants furnishing food to 
employees at actual food costs, the 
service of the cafeteria being entirely 
an employer expense. : 

Management is coming more and 
more to realize that it has an invest- 
ment in the human machines, and 
that workers are human _ beings 
whose enthusiasms for the employers 
and products have a definite rela- 
tionship to efficient production. The 
American working-man and woman, 
doesn’t like being a cog in the in- 
dustrial machine, designated by a 
number. He has competitive in- 
stincts, yearns to be ‘“‘on the team,” 

. challenged by his urge to get 
things done when he is recognized 
and appreciated, made to feel a part 
of things. 

It may be fairly concluded that an 
employee cafeteria offers an inex- 
pensive and far-sighted first step to 
many employers who recognize 
this new-day labor-management phi- 
losophy. 
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Dear Sir: 


HERE have been announcements 

in the newspapers from time to 
time concerning the Hearings that 
have been carried on in Washington 
over the past two years by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to determine whether or not a 
legitimate need existed for telephone 
recording machines. 

Unfortunately, some of the news- 
paper reports of these Hearings were 
confusing as to the real function of 
telephone recording. A number of 
special stories were written which 
discussed wire-tapping and surrepti- 
tious listening-in on conversations 
for crime detection, etc. As you well 
know business telephone recording 
is an adjunct of business and has 
nothing to do with divorce cases 
and the interception of telephone 
messages, which is the business of 
private detectives and law enforce- 
ment authorities. 
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TELEPHONE RECORDING 








tea ge ge the possibility of con- 
fusion in the mind of the public con- 
cerning the legality of telephone record- 
ing machines and the desire for 
information about the equipment neces- 
sary for such recording, the Dictaphore 
Corporation has released an open letter 
on this subject. Since we feel many of 
our readers may either already have 
such equipment or be contemplating the 
purchase of such equipment, we are re- 
producing the letter in full. 











The equipment produced by Dic- 
taphone Corporation is not sold for 
these purposes and is not adapted 
for these purposes. Actually, the 
machines used for crime detection 
are specially built by hand for de- 
tective work. 


A Legitimate Need 


Fortunately the Commission went 
into the subject exhaustively and, 
as a result, found that there was a 
real and legitimate need for tele- 
phone recording machines in busi- 
ness and that the existing tariffs of 
the telephone companies prohibiting 
telephone recording machines were 
unreasonable and therefore void. 

They directed the telephone com- 
panies to file new tariffs (regulations 
and rates) permitting the use of 
telephone recording machines with 
a signal to indicate to both parties 
that the conversation is being re- 
corded. 

New tariffs have now been filed by 
the Bell System Companies and 
some few independent companies, 
in accordance with the new Order 
of the Commission. In addition to 
requiring the signal, the Order also 
provided that the telephone com- 
pany supply the recorder-connectors 
to enable the recording machines to 
be connected to the telephone line 
and produce the signal just men- 
tioned. 

We opposed the imposition of this 
signal as unnecessary, but were over- 
ruled by the Commission on the in- 
sistence of the telephone companies. 


Special Adapter 
Although the Order is effective as 


of August 2, 1948, for some time 
the telephone companies will not 














have sufficient recorder-cornector 
units to supply all the telephone re- 
cording machines in use. Further- 
more, the Order makes it necessary 
for us to supply a special adapter for 
our equipment to make it usable 
with the recorder-connector. This 
adapter will not be ready for ap- 
proximately two months. 


When the recorder-connector is 
available, the telephone company will 
charge a $5 installation fee and a 
rental charge of $2 per month. 


It is our present estimate that the 
adapter necessary to connect our 
equipment will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $25 to manufacture, but we 
shall make every effort to produce 
it for less. We plan to sell it to 
our users at cost, as we do not wish 
to make any profit on this transac- 
tion. The installation cost will be 
approximately $5 when the instal- 
lation is located near one of our 
offices. 


Continued Use Permissible 


It is the opinion of our Counsel 
that your Dictaphone telephone re- 
cording equipment may be continued 
in use just as in the past until the 
recorder-connector unit and_ the 
adapter are ready so that the con- 
nection can be made. You* will be 
notified by Dictaphone offices when 
the adapter devices can be supplied 
and we will also undertake to co- 
operate with the telephone company 
offices in securing information re- 
lating to the supply of the signaling 
devices. 


We are indeed that this 
additional expense has been imposed 


sorry 


on you as a user of our equipment. 
We did everything in our power to 
prevent it, but, as already stated, 
we were not successful. We shall 
make every effort to make this 
change-over as convenient as pos- 
sible under the circumstances and 
at the least possible cost. 


Very truly yours, 
Signed 
C. E. Hallenborg 


Vice President 
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NEW LOOK 
FOR OFFICES 


OST of us are so busy trying 

to keep on top of the mass of 

detail that is the insurance 
business that we haven't given much 
thought to minor details within the 
office. Have you looked around your 
office lately to see whether you 
have given your employees the right 
tools to work with? Are there new 
developments that make changes 
desirable? Are there short cuts that 
you have overlooked? Here are 
some suggestions which agents may 
find helpful. 

First of all, there should be 
adequate office space. A rough yard- 
stick is to allow 100 square feet for 
each person in the office. This esti- 
mate is intended to include space 
for files as well as desk area. 


Light and Space 


Any office should be well lighted. 
If you have any doubts about the 
quality of the light in yours, it 
probably is insufficient. Your local 
power company has a light meter 
that will test your present equip- 
ment, and literature on how to im- 
prove it, if necessary. We have 
found that 300 to 500-watt in- 
direct lighting is satisfactory for all 
general purposes. In this connection 
you will find that the general condi- 
tion of your walls, ceilings and floor 
will be contributing factors in secur- 
ing the best lighting conditions. 


Refinishing for Furniture 


The general appearance of your 
furnishings is an important factor 
in the impression your customers 
have of your office. If your furni- 
ture is somewhat the worse for wear 
and new equipment is not available 


or you do not want to make a 
substantial outlay, it will be to your 
advantage to check with your local 
office furniture outlet. There is a 
hew spray process available that will 
make your desks, chairs and files 
iook like new. The process works 
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equally well on wood or steel, and 
old furniture can be matched to new 
or refinished at nominal cost. 

When refinishing, consider the 
new gray furniture which is par- 
ticularly suitable to fluorescent light 
and modern fixtures. 


Files 


If you are in the market for files 
do not lose sight of the fact that the 
three-drawer counter-height cases 
can solve several of your problems : 
a partition between the working area 
and the reception area, a counter to 
write on, and a convenient and ac- 
cessible filing area. 

If necessary to increase your files, 
and you already have counter files, 
the new five-drawer files afford 
economy of floor space and compare 
favorably in price. But remember 
to measure your file girl’s height 
first ! 

In buying desks or tables, it is 
a good idea to have inlaid linoleum 
fitted before delivery. This will in- 
crease the price but has its compen- 
sations in the wear secured and the 
improved appearance over a long 








"Well, don't just stand there . . 
the phone." 


. hand me 


HARRY B. HAAG 


period of time. Also remember that 
different desks are designed for 
different purposes. For a policy- 
writer or full-time typist, the drop- 
center desk is preferable; but for a 
combination clerk-typist or secre- 
tary, the pedestal-type gives greater 
working surface. 

There is a new type of machine 
table for typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, or other office machines that 
is now being marketed. Retailing 
at a price substantially below that 
of ordinary desks or tables, it has 
paneled working surfaces and tubu- 
lar steel supports. 


Office Machines 


In the field of office machines, 
we can assume that the agent’s first 
requirement will be a typewriter. 
Pick a good reliable make that you 
can get serviced locally. If you have 
several typewriters, it may prove to 
your advantage to secure a service 
contract to keep the machines in 
good condition. Be sure to get the 
same size type on all machines so 
that the machines may be used inter- 
changeably if necessary. 

Since noise is an undesirable office 
factor, a noiseless machine is pref- 
erable. If these are not available, 
the manufacturers have a thick felt 
pad which can be inserted under the 
typewriter and attached to the desk, 
which will reduce the volume con- 
siderably. 

The second requirement is an 
adding machine with the direct sub- 
traction feature. This machine will 
pay for itself in saving of time and 
correspondence in your office. The 
five-inch-carriage hand or electric 

(Continued on the next page) 
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"New Look" for Offices—Continued 


machine will meet nearly all needs. 
By use of the repeat key it can be 
used for multiplication as well. 

A hand addressograph machine is 
a welcome addition when it comes 
to circularization of new coverages 
or wholesale contacting of your 
clients and prospects. 

Plates can be prepared at your 
local or nearby addressograph dealer 
at nominal cost and kept available at 
all times. Use of these plates in pre- 
paring monthly statements, address- 
ing envelopes and other material will 
save expensive typing time, partic- 
ularly if considerable mail invoicing 
and advertising are done. 

If you have not already bought 
one, your stenographer would ap- 
preciate a Line-a-Time, as it will 
save her time and effort and will 
promote accuracy in copy work. It 
is a mechanical device to hold the 
copy at eye level, with a line indi- 
cator and a hand lever convenient 
to the keyboard to adjust the paper 
as needed. 

Your office may be large enough 
to justify the purchase and mainte- 
nance of a mimeograph machine. 











paper 


MASTER PLATES 


This will greatly faciltate the prep- 
aration of form letters or other in- 
formation for use in contacting your 
insureds. If you have a mimeograph 
machine and want to secure greater 
use from it, a mimeoscope which per- 
mits drawing, lettering and form 
design may enable you to reduce 
your printing bills. 

In most towns, a letter service 
bureau of one form or another is 
available. Such service can be uti- 
lized at nominal cost, compared to 
printing costs, and might suffice if 
a mimeograph machine is not avail- 
able. 


Mailing Machines 


If your agency is large enough to 
warrant it, a postage meter is often 
a good investment. First, it gives 
a control over the mailing expense 
and, second, it removes one of the 
sources of possible petty losses in 
the office. 

You may have a situation that 
often comes up in small and large 
offices alike—bottlenecks develop in 
dictation and transcription. If you 
have an unbalanced number of dicta- 
tors and stenographers, you prob- 
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ably have considered purch: sing 
some dictating and transcribing de- 
vice to spread the peak loads. These 
machines are expensive regariless 
of the type purchased, but if it m: ans 
that one typist can do the work of 
several dictators and in addition, 
does not have to know shorthand, 
there could easily be 
cause of the purchase. 
is individual ; however, 
can be done by 


a saving be- 
The problem 
a lot of work 
machine methods 
by the dictator and stenographer 
separately that otherwise 
the combined time of both. 

A number of small office helps 
are available. You, no doubt, have 
a stapler. But do you have a staple 
remover? Does your carbon paper 
have a tab that extends beyond the 
copy and permits removal of all 
carbon in one operation? Any num- 
ber of trade papers, advertisements, 
or your local stationery can 
help you in this respect. Go in and 
see what there is available. 


requires 


store 


Accounting 
Some agents have difficulty in 
keeping their expenses, collections 
and balances in the proper relation. 
If you have any difficulty in this 
regard, why not use two bank ac- 
counts? Put your estimated com- 
missions or roughly 20% of your 
daily collections in your office check- 
ing account and pay all expenses 
from this account. Put the com- 
pany’s money in an account, for them 
and pay all balances from this ac- 
count. By doing this, you always 
are aware of your cash position and 
have the added security of living 
within your income. 

An additional step may be added 
to see that your current expenses 
are being covered by current collec- 
tions and that is the practice of 
closing your office account monthly 
into the drawing account on the 
general ledger. Such a practice will 
provide an easy analysis of your 
progress ; each month’s entry to your 
drawing account is roughly your net 
profit for the period. 


Check Stamp 


If you have any difficulty in keep- 
ing track of checks received, it is a 
good idea to secure a stamp marked 
“For deposit only” and the name of 
your agency, and use only this stamp 
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in endorsing your checks. This will 
force all checks through your bank 
account, consequently through your 
cash book and general ledger and 
prevent the cashing of checks with- 
out recording. This method will also 
facilitate the posting of the insured’s 
ledger, as it, when combined with 
the copies of the cash receipts issued 
over the counter, will record the 
complete gross from all sources and 
give you an accurate picture of your 
income at all times. 


In handling your disbursements 
one suggestion would be to pre- 
number all your checks, so that it 
will be possible to account for all 
disbursements made by check and 
facilitate your balancing of the cash 
book. This is also true of your cash 
receipts, as these are the only control 
that you have over your incoming 
loose cash and are as important to 
you as incoming checks in the secur- 
ing of the picture of your business 
condition. If you have stylized 
checks printed for you by the bank, 
it may be possible for you to show 
the range of numbers in the lower 
left-hand corner, which will more 
easily enable you to keep up with the 
supply of checks which you have on 
hand and in reserve. 


Inventory Control 


All of us in these days of short- 
ages and insufficient supplies have 
run into the problem of keeping a 
sufficient number of forms on hand 
to meet our current needs. One 
hint that may be helpful in this 
regard is to set up a form of per- 
petual inventory control. A simple 
card system will suffice and should 
show the name of the form together 
with the amount and the date re- 
ceived shown on it. As amounts are 
removed from stock, the withdrawn 
amount is noted on the card, and 
when the supply is reduced to the 
point of reorder, which point should 
be predetermined, depending on the 
availability of the form, the new 
order should be placed. This will 
enable you to stay ahead of your 
requirements and prevent running 
out of necessary forms. . 


Some agents, no doubt, have 
forms which are self-designed or 
have felt the need for some forms 
that would facilitate office opera- 
tions. In designing forms, there are 


or 
MOSCOW 

CALLING, 

Mr. Carter’’ 


Whether Moscow, U.S.S.R., or Mos- 
cow, Idaho ... important telephone 
calls to or from anywhere may now be 
recorded on your SoundScriber . . . the 
electronic disc dictation equipment that 
leads the way in business communica- 
tions; that records your letters, reports, 
instructions, telegrams and memos on 
unbreakable, lightweight discs that are 
permanent records. They're mailable, 
fileable and routable, too. 


Now ...no more scribbled notes 
or fleeting recollection of what has 
been said . . . of delivery promises, price 
commitments, shipping instructions, 
specifications or other obligations. No 
calling your secretary to listen in or 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-chear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 
to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 





(Continued on the next page) 


directory. Or mail the coupon. 


“SoundScriber” in your classified telephone 










... and both ends of the conversation 
will be recorded . . . by SoundScriber! 


take notes... no disturbing ber busy 
program. For SoundScriber captures 
every detail...clearly and so dis- 


tinctly that both voices are instantly 
recognizable. And SoundScriber auto- 
matic DisCopying makes duplicate ‘‘live- 
voice” copies as confirmation, right at 
your desk... only SoundScriber can 
accomplish this. 


Mail the coupon, today, for the 
informative booklet ‘‘Let SoundScriber 
Remember” . . . all about the service of 
SoundScriber Telephone Recording in 
your business. Your local telephone 
company will be glad to furnish full 
details x om connecting SoundScriber 
to your telephone. 








Dept. BL-I0 








“New Look" for Offices—Continued 


a number of important points that 
may enable you more effectively to 
use the forms, and a few of these 
follow : 

1. All forms should be typewriter 
spaced and also set up to utilize the 
tab feature on most modern type- 
writers. Design the form so that the 
tab stops are uniform, i.e., they may 
be set for various typing lines in the 
same vertical position on the car- 
riage. The preparation of forms in 
this manner will enable the typist to 
secure the most effective use of her 
machine and at the same time will 
give you a better looking job. 

2. In revising or consolidating 
forms, it is well to consider the pos- 
sibility of lining up various copies 
to make one typing suffice for the 
common information on all the 
forms. You, of course, have seen 
this arrangement in the various state- 
ment forms that are for sale. This 
same method of alignment of copies 
can be used effectively on other form 
design as well. 

3. When preparing forms, form 
letters, or other information that is 
to be mailed out, it is a fairly simple 
matter to address the form so that 
it may be used in a window envelope. 
This seems like a trifling matter, but 
if you will consider that the placing 
of this address in a proper position 
eliminates the typing of an envelope 
for every piece of mailing matter, 
it can amount to a considerable sav- 
ing of time on your operations. 

4. In preparing any multi-copy 
forms such as the statement which 
includes your follow-up and ex- 
piration file copies, it will be to your 
advantage to use color to distinguish 
the different copies. This will facili- 
tate sorting and filing time and also 
give you an opportunity to use color 
effectively in your follow-up state- 
ments to your insureds. For in- 
stance, it is possible to use a cau- 
tionary color such as yellow on your 
second notice or to use a bright color 
such as red on your final notice, as 
these colors are associated with ob- 
vious meanings. 

5. In form design, it is always 
good economy to design your form 
so that you may use standard paper 
sizes. These sizes are usually avail- 
able and are ordinarily less expen- 
sive than an odd size which wastes 
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paper in cutting and is awkward to 
use because of the difference between 
it and either your mailing or filing 
containers. 

6. There has been a trend toward 
interleaf carbon continuous forms in 
recent years, and there is no doubt 
that if the operation is large enough 
to warrant the continuous typing 
over a period of time, a substantial 
saving can be developed from the 
use of this type of form. However, 
it should be noted that the use of an 
expensive inter-leaf carbon continu- 
ous form is confined to a large con- 
tinuous operation and loses its effec- 
tiveness if the form has to be re- 
moved from the machine frequently. 
If your office is large enough, it 
may be possible to reroute your 
policy-writing or other typing opera- 
tions to throw enough of this con- 
tinuous form work on one desk to 
justify the purchase of these forms. 
If all statements, for instance, could 


HIRING AND DEVELOPING 
PERSONNEL 


NEW easy-to-read handbook, 

“Handbook of Hiring and Im- 
provement,” has been prepared by 
The Personnel Institute, Inc. 
Slanted to members of top manage- 
ment, it is described as a practical 
step-by-step guide for the scientific 
selection and improvement of man- 
power with numerous illustrations 
and valuable tips for top executives, 
sales managers and personnel direc- 
tors. 

The first of two parts, “How to 
Hire People,” demonstrates a seven- 
step plan to help management find 
the right man for every job. The 
concluding portion, “How to Im- 
prove People,” pinpoints the prob- 
lem by revealing that the average 
person uses only 30% of his poten- 
tial ability. It then describes a com- 
prehensive improvement program 
showing how management can find 
and develop this vast potential 
wealth of unused manpower in its 
own organization. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing The Personnel 
Institute, Inc., 201 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, New York. 





be inter-leafed and confined to 
one desk, the improved output of the 
typist would possibly justify the 
purchase of the forms. It is doubtful, 
however, that the use of this type of 
form is to be advocated for any ex- 
cept the largest offices. 


Filing 


Filing is always an important 
detail and one that doubtless has 
been the subject of considerable 
discussion at various times in your 
agency. There are a number of 
excellent methods of filing, but if 
an insured is worth any of your 
time, he is also worth a special file 
that provides space for a case his- 
tory. Such folders cost less than 
five cents apiece. 

You also have the problem of 
having specific matters come to 
your attention at some future time. 
Suspense filing is usually a_bottle- 
neck because of the cross reference 
ordinarily used and either forget- 
ten or misfiled. One method of 
preventing this is to suspense the 
actual file you want to see by date, 
and file your cross reference in the 
regular file. Then if either is mis- 
filed it will still come to your atten- 
tion through the suspense file. Or 
perhaps you can go further and 
eliminate the cross reference en- 
tirely, as is often done in current 
correspondence filing. 

The contact work of an agency 
is bound to be a deciding factor 
in its growth and some method of 
keeping up with the calls made is 
essential. One that might prove 
useful is a “visits” form which 
provides for the months numeri- 
cally across the paper (2 years) 
and an alphabetical list of pros- 
pects’ names down the left margin. 
A simple check mark is put in the 
proper space when a visit is made. 
By double spacing and adding pros- 
pects in proper order as secured, a 
complete picture of the contact work 
of the agency would be available. 

Most of these suggestions are 
rudimentary, and the list is ad- 
mittedly inadequate, but if any of 
them provoke a thought or an im- 
provement in an agent’s office, the 
original purpose of the article will 
have been fulfilled. 


—From The Hartford Agent 
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STENOGRAPHIC SKILLS 


NEW device for screening and 
WA cvalunting stenographic person- 
nel has been developed by Science 
Research Associates. It consists of 
a group of three tests called the 
Stenographic Skills Program de- 
signed by Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Company, Inc., personnel 
consultants. The program has a 
fourfold purpose: to eliminate un- 
qualified job applicants; evaluate 
successful applicants’ level of ability ; 
determine additional training re- 
quired ; and establish an employee’s 
readiness for advancement. 

Time economy and administration 
and scoring simplicity were cited as 
two of the advantages of the new 
tests. The program measures basic 
language skill, typing speed, typing 
accuracy, stenographic speed and 
stenographic accuracy. Applicants 
can be screened at any level. 


TALKING CHECKS 


ftw—TALKING  checks’’—with 

sound tracks that will repro- 
duce authenticating words or sounds 
if the check is genuine or that will 
shout “Forger!” if the check is 
fraudulent or altered—may be the 
next scientific barrier to be thrown 
in the path of check crooks, it has 
been revealed by Burgess Smith, di- 
rector of research for The Todd 
Company, manufacturers of check 
writing equipment. 

The principle of the “talking 
check” was solved by Mr. Smith in 
his laboratory long ago and_ the 
necessary additional research to 
make the principle commercially ap- 
plicable can be completed within a 
relatively short time, whenever the 
demand arises among banks and 
other organizations handling large 
volumes of checks. Among the prob- 
lems not yet completely solved is 
that of printing the sound track in 
such a way that it cannot be photo- 
graphed or otherwise fraudulently 
reproduced. Another is the economi- 
cal production of the machine to 
convert the sound track into audible 
sound. 

In addition to the constant need 
for anti-forgery science to keep 
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ahead of the check criminal, accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith, coming mechani- 
cal and electronic methods of sorting 
checks in banks and clearing houses 
—which will not allow time for a 
clerk to examine each check visually 
—may demand the sound track as 
a means of authentication. 

Former special technical assistant 
to the director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving, Mr. 
Smith has been in charge of research 
for The Todd Company since 1918. 
Most of the secret inks and printing 
processes—and even some of the 
presses—used in the manufacture of 
Todd checks are his inventions. 


INSURANCE AS A GAME 


OVER-ALL, a new game has 

been announced, which the 
manufacturers promise will do a 
sure-fire sales job for insurance 
companies and their agents. Devised 
after several years of research by 
Robert W. Hood, a veteran Phila- 
delphia insurance broker, the game 
is described as a “giveaway with 
a purpose and one that should boost 
insurance sales more quickly than 
any other personal advertising media 
yet created.” 

The game has two decks of 36 
playing cards—one set known as 
“hazard” cards, the other as “cover- 
age” cards. The “hazards,” num- 
bered from 1 to 36, are imprinted 
with illustrations in four colors and 
depict 36 different mishaps covered 
by insurance. The “coverage” cards 
carry drawings of policies covering 
the various types of insurance pic- 
tured in the “hazard” deck. 

The simple rules accompanying 
the two decks make it easy for any 
member of the family to play. They 





EQUIPMENT ANALYST: 


Permanent job for man, 25 to 30, ca- 
pable of analyzing office conditions and 
office equipment and building modern 
office systems around the specific ma- 
chines. Position in expanding progressive 
insurance firm. Previous experience as 
office ¢équipment salesman or office 
manager desirable. Give personal, ed- 
ucational, and experience record. All re- 
plies confidential. Reply Box L-26, Best's 
Insurance News, 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 











provide for the dealer to shuffle the 
“coverage” cards and place them 
face down in the center of the table. 
Next, the “hazard” cards are shuf- 
fled and each player is dealt an equal 
number face up. 


The Play 


The players draw one card from 
the “coverage” deck and endeavor 
to cover one of their “hazards” with 
the proper insurance policy shown 
on the “coverage” card. If a player 
has no “hazard” resembling the in- 
surance shown on the “coverage” 
card he has drawn, he places the 
“coverage” card face up in the ta- 
ble’s center. Any player can call for 
it if he believes he can use it. If 
someone calls for it, the player to 
his left has the next turn. As soon 
as one player covers all his “hazards” 
he calls Cover-All and the hand is 
over. 


LIAA ISSUES MANUAL 


MANUAL describing the activ- 

ities and services of the Life In- 
surance Association of America, and 
listing its committees and member 
companies and their officers, has 
been issued by the Association. 
Copies of the 6l-page booklet are 
now being sent to members. 

The manual is intended for refer- 
ence use by member companies and 
others. Among the subjects covered 
are the organization and purpose of 
the Association, its administration, 
its Constitution, its meetings, and its 
functions. The various services fur- 
nished to member companies are 
described in detail. The manual also 
tells about the facilities of the Asso- 
ciation’s office and the activities of 
its staff. 

The manual will be revised an- 
nually to reflect changes in com- 
mittee and company listings, or in 
the scope of the Association’s work. 


HE HAS SOMETHING 


Percy : “What would you think of 
a man who was constantly decewing 
his wife?” 

Flage: 
wizard.” 


“I'd think he was a 





FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 

. Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. ‘Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 

16. Billing 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 

. Sorters 

. Time Stamp 


perce tee 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 
. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, 
. Typewriter, 


Electric 
Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
Stapling 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
3D. 
108. 
56. 
2. 
58. 
1 
60. 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 

Cabinets 

Chairs 

Desks 

Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Thin (Copy) 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 

63. Fire Protection 

111. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

64. Office Planning 

Photocopying 

65. Record System 

. Sales Incentives 

. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

78. Pencil Sharpeners 

81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 
113. Eradicable Ribbon 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 

Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 


Best’s Life News 
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ANNUITIES 


ORE than one billion dollars of 

annual income for American 
families is represented by the more 
than three million annuities now 
owned with all U. S. life insurance 
companies, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. Nearly one-fourth 
of this income is now being paid out 
to these families, 40% additional is 
future income under -contracts 
bought and paid for, and the balance 
is future income under contracts still 
being purchased. 

At the start of this year, the an- 
nuities in force, numbered 3,269,000. 
They represented $1,009,000,000 of 
annual income, the first time that the 
total had topped the billion dollar 
mark. 

Actual annuity income payments 
to American families in the first half 
of this year were $119,000,000 and 
it is believed that the 1948 payments 
will exceed last year’s payments of 
$220,000,000. 

Total funds set aside by annuitants 
with all U. S. companies including 
accumulated interest, reached $7,- 
250,000,000 by the start of this year. 
These are the funds from which fu- 
ture income payments will be made. 


Income for Retirement 


“The American people have made 
impressive additions to their retire- 
ment plans during the past six 
years,” the Institute said. “At the 
beginning of 1942, there were 2,000,- 
000 annuities in force with all U. S. 
companies, representing $671,000,- 
000 annual income. Today’s annui- 
ties are 65% greater in numbers and 
50% greater in aggregate income 
payable.” 

Greatest growth during the past 
year, as for several years, was in 
group annuities set up by employer- 
employee groups as voluntary retire- 
ment plans. Covering 1,943,000 
workers at the start of this year, 
for aggregate annual. income of 
$372,000,000, they have more than 
doubled since 1941. In that year, 
they numbered 966,000 for annual 
income of $159,000,000. Nearly 
2,000 firms have now set up group 
annuity plans for their employees. 

The use of funds in life insurance 
policies to provide annuity income 
under supplementary agreements has 
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the home soon. 
“The 
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acted today. 














Our Stars Live in Lovely Homes! *% 





A Dream House NOT being built by Mr. Blandings 


BUT BY ONE OF OUR GENERAL AGENTS WHO REACHED STARDOM * 


This house, nearing completion, was built by another one of our successful 
General Agents—not by Mr. Blandings of the movie. It is a dream house, 
nevertheless. But let our STAR tell you more about it. 


“IT’S A SYMBOL,” he said 


“Here is a picture of our new home in the making. The lawn is 
rather rough as yet. The inside of the home is almost complete, how- 
ever, the outside doors as yet have not been hung. We expect to occupy 


proceeds for the purchase of this home were earned from the 
sale of Life and Accident and Health insurance for the Illinois 
Bankers Life, and the home is a symbol of the fine relationship which 
has existed between myself and the home office throughout our 


* (Name on request. Such a letter could well be written by you 
if yow become a member of “The Happiest Insurance Family in America.’’) 


There’s a Place in STARDOM For You, Too! 


Investigate this opportunity to become associated with a group of enthu- 
siastic insurance moneymakers and a friendly company that is genuinely 
agency-minded. Our unique methods create leads. 
ested in Immediate Income, Renewal Revenue, and Future Security, write 

for our intriguing plan and learn of the general agencies still available. If 
you can meet our requirements, you will be thanking your lucky stars you | 


All correspondence confidential. | 
Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 


Monmouth, Illinois 
of “The Happiest Insurance Family In America” * 














If you are inter- | 











also materially increased in recent 
years. At the start of this year, 164,- 
000 supplementary agreements were 
providing $74,000,000 annual income 
for life, compared with 83,000 such 
contracts for income of $35,000,000 
in 1941, 

Individual annuities still constitute 
the greatest part of aggregate pay- 
ments provided. Annuities of this 
type in force at the start of this year 
numbered 1,162,000 and provided 
$563,000,000 of annual income. This 
compares with 951,000 individual 


annuities for annual income of $477, 
000,000 in 1941. 

Of total annuities owned January 
1 of this year, 627,000 annuities, 
representing $236,000,000 annual in- 
come are fully paid for and are now 
paying income; 2,027,000 annuities 
representing $400,000,000 annual in- 
come are fully paid for but provide 
income to begin at some future date ; 
and 615,000 annuities representing 
$373,000,000 annual income were 
still being paid for and will provide 
future income. 
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WMPANY ELECTS NEW 0 


WALTER H. BROCKHAVEN 


LFRED M. Best Company, 

Inc., has just announced the 
election of three new officers, and 
two other key managerial appoint- 
ments. Walter H. Brockhaven, for- 
merly sales manager, was elected 
vice president in charge of sales. 
Joseph P. Byrne was elected vice 
president in charge of reporting and 
annual insurance publications of the 
Fire & Marine, Casualty & Surety 
and Life Departments. Chester M. 
Kellogg, formerly managing editor 
of Best’s Fire & Casualty News, 
becomes vice president in charge of 
all Best’s insurance magazines. 


At the same time, Andrew J. 
Gavey was appointed manager of the 
combined Fire & Casualty Depart- 
ments, while John F. Guilfoyle be- 
cars manager of the Life Depart- 
ment and editor of all Best’s life pub- 
lications. All the above elections 
and appointments are effective as of 
October 1. 


Joseph P. Byrne’s entire business 
career has been spent with the 
Alfred M. Best Company. He joined 
the Best staff in 1919, having maj- 
ored in economics at New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Byrne is widely known 
in the insurance fraternity as an 
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JOSEPH P. BYRNE 


outstanding financial analyst in mat- 
ters pertaining to insurance. 
Walter H. Brockhaven joined the 
company in 1924, and had been sales 
manager since 1925. After complet- 
ing his education at New Utrecht 
High School and New York Uni- 
versity, his early business experience 
included reportorial work with the 
Hearst papers and sales work for 
the American Printing Company and 
the Brockhaven Chemical Company. 
Mr. Brockhaven is also a vice presi- 
dent and director of Flitcraft, Inc. 
Chester M. Kellogg came to the 
Best Company in 1929 through the 
Lawrenceville School, Dartmouth 
College and the Graduate School of 
Business Administration at Dart- 
mouth. He is also chairman of the 
Board of Adjustment of Westfield, 
N. J. and a director of the People’s 
Bank and Trust Company in West- 
field. Before becoming vice presi- 
dent, he had been managing editor 
of Best’s Fire & Casualty News and 
Best’s Aggregates & Averages. 
Andrew J. Gavey’s early experi- 
ence included the post of assistant 
actuary at the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company. He joined 
the Best Company staff in 1927 as 
manager of the Casualty Depart- 


th 


CHESTER M. KELLOGG 


ment, and had held that position to 
the time of his new appointment. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, and holds the degrees of 
Sachelor of Science and Bachelor of 
Arts in Actuarial Science. 

John F. Guilfoyle began his busi- 
ness career with seven years of 
varied accounting and bookkeeping 
work before joining Best’s in- 1928. 
He was educated at Champlain 
Academy and Pace Institute. Mr. 
Guilfoyle had been assistant man- 
ager of the Fire Department 
joining the company in 1928. 

Alfred M. Best Company, 
the widely known publishing 
has been in 


since 


Inc., 
firm, 
business since 1899. 
Other officers of the company are: 
Alfred M. Best, chairman of the 
board and president ; Arthur Snyder, 
executive vice president and treas- 
urer; Raymond T. Smith and Pay- 
son H. Ryan, vice presidents; M. F. 
Millar, secretary ; James Geiser, as- 
sistant treasurer; John McElraevy, 
Jr., General Counsel. The com- 
pany’s home office is located in the 
Best Building at 75 Fulton Street, 
New York 7, N. Y., and branch 
offices are maintained in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, Boston, 
Los Angeles and Chattanooga. 


Best’s Life News 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life: William J. Schergens, 
C.L.U., Assistant General Agent for the 
company in Indianapolis, has been pro- 
moted to General Agent in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. Mr. Schergens entered the 
business as an agent for the company in 
Tell City, Indiana, in 1938. 


x* * 


U. S. Life: American International Un- 
derwriters Corporation has been appointed 
General Agents for the company in both 
Chicago and in Washington, D. C. Joseph 
G. Orr, with 20 years’ experience in the 
business, has been appointed to head the 
Life, Accident and Health Department of 
the Corporation, which will be located at 
208 South La Salle Street. A Manager is 
scheduled to be appointed shortly for the 
life business to be written through the 
Washington, D. C. office at 317 Barr 
Building. 
x * * 


American Life Convention: The Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund of Philadelphia, 
Pa., (the oldest life insurance company 
in the United States—1759) has been 
admitted to the Convention which brings 
the total number of companies so affiliated 
to 221 at the present time. 


x * 


American National: W. L. Vogler, 
executive vice president, has announced 
that the company, beginning January 1 
next, will develop a complete career train- 
ing program for both ordinary and indus- 
trial agents. In connection therewith, 
Ben Williams, who recently resigned 
from the Mutual Life, has been retained 
as sales training consultant. Mr. Wil- 
liams has had considerable experience in 
training programs with other life insur- 
ance companies. 
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Baltimore Life: Carl H. Crust (1937) 
and Ellwood E. Johnson (1938) have 
been named Managers respectively of 
Allentown and Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. 


x* * 


Bankers Life (lowa): New Ordinary busi- 


ness paid- for during July, 1948 totaled 
$12,019,321, representing a 5% gain over 
the same month in 1947. 
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Berkshire Life: B. J. Moore, in the busi- 


ness many years, has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


October 1, 1948 


Business Men's Assurance: Charles W. 
Cooper, formerly District Supervisor at 
Iola, Kansas, has been promoted to Dis- 
trict Manager of the Springfield, Illinois 
office. 

New paid business for August, 1948 
was 38% ahead of the corresponding 
month in 1947, 
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California-Western States Life: Mrs. 
Stella Gibbs, who served as an agent for 
20 years prior to joining the home office 
in 1940, has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of education and training. 


x ** 


Canadian Benefit Payments: Totaled 
$97,747,474 for the first 6 months of 1948 
compared with $90,676,845 for the same 
period in 1947. The Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association points out 
that there is nothing especially significant 
in the increase in the figures. Such an 
increase is to be expected in the light of 
the growing amount of insurance in force. 
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Commonwealth Life: The following 
changes have been made in the Ordinary 
Department of the company: Curtis IV 1ll- 
mott, formerly Manager of the Central 
Kentucky Agency at Lexington, has been 
promoted to Manager of the Home Office 
Agency ; at the same time Elwood Chain- 
bers, Unit Manager, was promoted to 
Branch Manager of the Central Kentucky 
Agency. 

In the industrial Division, Will C. Afc- 
Masters, Director of Field Training, has 
been appointed to the position of As- 
sistant Director of Agencies. In addition, 
Howard R. Reynolds, C.L.U., and most 
recently Manager at Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, has been transferred in similar ca- 
pacity to the Blue Grass District; Henry 
Beaty, Assistant Manager at Fort Wayne, 
was promoted to Manager. 

L. Glen Neikirk has been named Man- 
ager of one of the new Districts located 
in Somerset, Ky. At the same time L. K. 
Locke was named Manager of the new 
* oo District” located in Frankfort, 


G. V. Williamson, with the company 
since 1946, has been promoted to Manager 
of the Big Sandy district. 


x* * 


Estates and Taxes: Jules Band, a mem- 
ber of the New York Bar and formerly 
associated with F, D. Leydenhoff & Com- 
pany, who has specialized in federal tax 


law, has become associated with Samuel 
is Foosaner, succeeding Martin M. Lore. 
Mr. Foosaner is Chairman of the Federal 
Tax Lawyers’ Committee and is also a 
contributing tax columnist for this maga- 
zine. 


x * * 


Equitable Life (lowa): The largest 
volume of paid life insurance ever to be 
secured in any August since the com- 
pany’s founding was attained this year. 
The volume totaled $9,542,418, represent- 
ing a 9.57% gain over the same month 
in 1947. 


x * * 


Franklin Life, Illinois: Charles W. Swart- 
wood, one of the newest members of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania division is receiving 
congratulations on his outstanding accom- 
plishment of selling 100 cases within 100 
calendar days. 

D. H. Jacobs and W. E. Stanley, J 
have been appointed general agents in 
Durham, North Carolina. Mr. Jacobs for- 
merly represented the Metropolitan Life 
and Mr. Stanley was associated with the 
Equitable Life of New York. 

Theodore S. Tharin, in the business 13 
years, has been named General Agent in 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

New sales during August, 1948 ex- 
ceeded $17,000,000, representing the great- 
est August business in the history of the 
company, and a gain of 46.4% over the 
same month in 1947. New business at the 
end of the third quarter is running 25% 
ahead of 1947. 


xk 


General American, Missouri: Don 
Forsyth, well known Illinois underwriter, 
has been appointed general agent for a 
Springfield, Illinois general agency. A 
partner in the Forsyth-Cain General In- 
surance Agency, Mr. Forsyth formerly 
represented Penn Mutual as district man- 
ager in Southern Illinois. (Mr. Forsyth 
was erroneously listed in these columns 
in August as havi ing been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Great-West Life of 
Canada. ) 


x * * 


Great American Reserve, Dallas: Don 
Murray, special representative in Corpus 
Christi, has been promoted to branch 
manager of the Group and Franchise De- 
partment for the State of Kansas with 
offices in the Beacon Building, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


(Continued on the next page) 

































































Field Appointments—Continued 
Great-West Life: J. Wilfrid Simmice, 


with the company some years, has been 
appointed Manager at Windsor, Ont. suc- 
ceeding F. O. Stibbard, who was trans- 
ferred to Chatham, Ontario in capacity 
of District Manager. ’ 

Thomas A. Repp has been appointed 
supervisor, group sales. Formerly Mr. 
Repp served at the head office as agency 
assistant in the Agency Department and 
prior to that he was a group representa- 
tive in the company’s Chicago branch. 

The Great-West on July 31 had over 
$203,000,000 group insurance and annuities 
in force. 


Guardian Life: Edwin J. Phelps, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Hoey 
and Ellison Life Agency, Inc., represent- 
ing the Equitable Life of Iowa, has been 
named Agency Director of the Guardian. 

Paul E. Van Horn, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1935 and most recently with 
the Continental American, has been named 
Director of Field Training. 


x kk 


Home Life: Tom J. Gorham, with several 
years of personnel experience, has been 
appointed Personnel Manager of the com- 
pany. 
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A GREATER OPPORTUNITY MAY AWAIT 
YOU WITH CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Continental Assurance . . . one of America’s fastest growing 
life insurance companies . . . is today rapidly approaching 
the mark of a billion in force. Such immense progress has 
created new, outstanding opportunities for experienced life 
insurance men who seek richer futures. 


POSITIONS NOW OPEN 


Intensive cultivation of territories from 
coast to coast permits constant expansion 
of our staff of state supervisors. 
plus incentive increase plan. Complete welfare program 


Producers with executive and organizational 
ability are invited to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a valuable Continental Assurance 
franchise. Policy equipment is unsurpassed. Cooperation 
and proved building formula is provided by Home Office. 
Attractive commissions and unique pension plan. 


DEPARTMENT Prominent multiple line agencies, anxious 
to serve the life insurance needs of their 
clients, have asked assistance in finding 
capable, experienced men to head up their life insurance 
departments. We consider these positions to be among the 
finest, most lucrative opportunities in the life insurance 


Find out what Continental Assurance has to offer you. Costs you 
nothing. May benefit you tremendously. Send a complete record of 
your background, life insurance production and experience. All replies 


Agency Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


310 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Over $300 Million Increase in Insurance in Force Last 24 Months 
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Jefferson National: Frank H. Jacobson, 
with more than 20 years’ experience 
the accident and health field and m 


st 
recently in charge of the Underwriting 
and Claim Department of the Illinois 
Bankers Life, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the company’s Accident and 


Health Department. 
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Jefferson Standard Life: Insurance in 
force passed the $800,000,000 mark as of 
August 20th, according to an announce- 
ment by Agency Manager Karl Ljung. 


x * * 


John Hancock: Edward W. Russell, Jr., 
formerly working on development of spe- 
cial group coverages in the home office, 
was appointed Supervisor of the Pacific 
Northwest Group Office, with head- 
quarters in the White-Henry Stuart 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Opened a new district agency at Beau- 
mont, Texas, September 1 under the 
managership of Frank J. Brotton who has 
been promoted from assistant district 
manager at San Antonio, Texas. The new 
office is at 450 Tevis Street, Beaumont. 

George M. Sasko has been promoted to 
the district managership at Cleveland 
East to succeed the late Albert B. Con 
nolly. Mr. Sasko was assistant district 
manager at Youngstown, Ohio. 


x * * 


s A. A.: George H. Kelley, Ci. 
Director of Sales Publications, New York 
Life Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Exhibits Com- 
mittee for the annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association, 
scheduled for Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 28-30 next. 
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Lincoln National: 4. 4. McFall, who 
entered the business with the company 
and was with the Columbian National 
from 1934 to 1945, has again joined the 
Indiana organization as Superintendent 
of Agencies. Mr. McFall, however, will 
continue to reside in California. 

O. G. Carothers, with the company 
since 1946, has been named General Agent 
for the company in Canton, Ohio to suc- 
ceed S. G. Duckworth. 


ee 


Manager's Magazine Award: For the 
second time in three years, Hugh S. Bell, 
C.L.U., General Agent of the Seattle 
Agency of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa, has been named the 
winner of this honor. This award is 
made by the Manager’s Magazine, the 
publication of the Agency Management 
Association. The article which brought it 
about was entitled “Guiding Men to Suc- 
cess” and appeared .in the November- 
December, 1947 issue. Mr. Bell won a 
similar honor in 1945-1946 for an article 
on Dynamic Supervision. 


“ * & 


Manhattan Life: Rudolph D. Longmire, 
in the business since 1930, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Pasadena, California. 


Best’s Life News 
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Manufacturers Life: Has established a 
third branch in Toronto, Canada to be 
known as “Toronto North.” The new 
office will be under the management of 
A, W. Wensley, C.L.U., who has been , 
with the company several years. As his ~ 
successor in London, Ontario, A. C., 
Turner, C.L.U., Assistant Branch Man- 
ager, has been promoted. 


x. ee 


Massachusetts Mutual: Darwin S. 
Liggett, with the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company since 1937 except for Naval 
service, has been named Central Regional 
Group Manager with headquarters in De- 
troit. 

Rutledge Bray, formerly with the Pru- 
dential, has been named Group Super- 
visor for the San Francisco Agency terri- 
tory. 

x * *® 


Metropolitan Life: Albert E. Thompson 
(1930), formerly Manager for the com- 
pany’s Lake Erie district in Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been transferred in a similar 
capacity to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. succeed- 
ing J. Erwin Kitts, who in turn assumed 
charge of the Lake Erie (Buffalo) office. 
Emmet J. Baney, former territorial 
supervisor for the company’s Penn State 
territory, has been appointed manager of 
the Millvale (Pittsburgh) Pa. district. 


xx*e 


Minnesota Mutual: Dihl H. Lucus, in 
the business since 1935 and with the com- 
pany since 1945, has been named Super- 
intendent of Agencies succeeding Herbert 
Elston, who recently was appointed Gen- 
eral Agent for the company in Houston, 
Texas. 

Herbert Elston, in the business several 
years and with the company since 1943, 
most recently superintendent of agencies, 
has been appointed general agent in Hous- 
ton, Texas. This new agency, the second 
the company has in the city, is located 
at 801 Merchants and Manufacturers 
Building. 

E. Frederick Barth has been appointed 
general agent at Richmond, Virginia, with 
offices located at 5216 King William Road. 
Mr. Barth was formerly branch manager 
for Acacia Mutual at Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

se & @ 


Missouri Insurance Co.: In the Septem- 
ber edition of Best’s Life Insurance News 
it was indicated that C. R. Scully was 
elected a Vice President. The gentleman’s 
correct name is C. R. Gulley. 


x ** 


Mutual Benefit: Hal E. McComb, Sioux 
City general agent and Paul B. McCray, 
Davenport general agent have been given 
increased territorial responsibility. In con- 
nection with the transfer September 1 of 
Franklin F. Pierce, C.L.U., to the general 
agency post at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Mr. McComb will become general agent 
at Des Moines in addition to responsibility 
for the Sioux City area. On November 1, 
Mr. McCray will become general agent 
for 14 additional Iowa counties which 
heretofore have been part of the Des 
Moines agency. 

Franklin F. Pierce, C.L.U., returns to 
New England as general agent in Spring- 
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“HE'S A Frei, ete 


Group Coverage 


The Lincoln National representative can offer 
his Group insurance prospects a complete line of 
employer-employee benefit programs. He stands 
ready to meet the prospect's needs—whether 
the situation calls for Life coverage, accidental 
death and dismemberment, accident and sickness, 
hospital expense, surgical expense, employee 


insurance, or retirement plans. 


This complete Group insurance service pro- 
vides another reason for our proud claim that 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


Its Name Indicates lis Character 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 





field, Massachusetts, suceeding general 
agent, William E. Hughes, who is return- 
ing to his native state of Iowa and who 
will continue to represent the company 
in that area. 


Newell D. Crawford, with the company 
since April, 1947, has been named Man- 
ager of the Columbia, S. C. Agency suc- 
ceeding the late Karl Thompson. 


William J. Ames, C.L.U., in the busi- 
ness since 1934, has been named Associate 
General Agent for the company in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 


News of fellow workers and news of 
company matters appear to be the most 
popular items in the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company’s home office news- 
paper, according to the results of a recent 
questionnaire survey. 





Mutual Life: Edward E. Waller, for the 
past 4% years the company’s Manager in 
Oklahoma City, has been named Superin- 
tendent of Agencies for the Central Divi- 
sion, succeeding Ben H. Williams, re- 
signed. At the same time Frank B. Jack- 
son, formerly Manager of St. Louis, Mo. 
Agency, was appointed Superintendent of 
Agencies in the home office. As a result, 
Howard D. Basler, a training assistant in 
the home office, was named Manager in 
St. Louis and Lloyd F. Roberts, formerly 
Manager of the company’s Chicago (Rob- 
erts) Agency, was named to succeed Mr. 
Waller as Oklahoma City Manager. In 
turn, Theodore I. Wallace succeeds Mr. 
Roberts in Chicago. 

Has’ established a new agency in 
Shreveport, its second in Louisiana, and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


has appointed R. Percy Goyne, former 
training assistant, as manager. 

James Wilson, Jr. (1927) and George 
A. Cole (1922) have been advanced to 
assistant secretaries. 


x kk 


National Life (Vt.): J. William Knibbs, 


III, in the business many years and most 


recently Assistant General Agent of the 
Robert P. Burroughs Agency in Man- 
chester, N. H., has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent in the newly established office 
in San Diego, California. This new 
Agency is located at 1616 Fourth Ave- 
nue. 
zm *. @ 


New England Mutual: Rodney Bliss, Jr., 
Omaha representative, won the 1948 
Nebraska State Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship at the Happy Hollow Country Club 
in Omaha. This is the sixth time that 
Bliss has captured this title. During the 
same week he managed to close out on 
the dotted line two life insurance cases 


for a total of $100,000—not bad, not bad! 
x * * 


New York Life: R. David Clair has been 
appointed Assistant Vice President suc- 
ceeding Edmund T. Mimne, retired. 


x~** 


North American Life (Ill.): Elwood J. 
Boyles, formerly with the National Life 
of Vermont, has been named Manager of 
the West Suburban Agency located at 
118 South York Street, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


* & -&2 
Occidental Life (Calif.): Don E. Overs, 
in the business since 1943, has been ap- 


pointed General Agent for the company 
at Billings, Montana. 


‘ardian Life: Edwin J. Phelps, presi- Jet 


t and general manager of the Hoey 


Ellison Life Agency, Inc., represent- the 
the Equitable Life of Iowa, has been rec 
red Agency Director of the Guardian. ana 
aul E. Van Horn, C.L.U., in the busi- Bar 
s_since 1935 and most recently with inte 


i 
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Pacific Mutual Life: The Krauel-Smith 
General Agency partnership in Los An- 
geles has been replaced by Arthur C. 
Krauel, General Agent. At the same time 
Jens Smith returned to the home office as 
co-manager of Agencies, with W P 
Gillespie. 

Cesare Maraccini recently completed an 
unbroken record of twenty-three years of 
App-a-Week production. Mr. Maraccini 
is a member of the Charlton G. Stande- 
ford Agency in Fresno, California and 
makes his home and works in Madera, 
California. 

x * *® 


Philadelphia Life: Nevin A. J. Loose has 
been appointed Regional Manager for the 
company in South Central Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at 301 Fulton Bank 
Building, Lancaster. Mr. Loose was for- 
merly General Agent for the company in 
that city. 

At the same time Russel G. Gohn was 
named Agency Manager for the company 
in York, Pa. 
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Pioneer Mutual (N. D.): D. B. Burton, 
associated with the company since 1924, 
has been appointed General Agent for the 
Bismarck-Mandan, Southwestern North 
Dakota territory. 

Roy R. Trueblood has been appointed 
General Agent at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, his territory consisting of Grand 
Forks and Northeastern North Dakota. 
Prior to 1946, when Mr. Trueblood joined 
the company as Agent and District Man- 
ager, he was a schoolteacher. 
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NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
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Is licensed and does business in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 
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Sun Life, Canada: J. W. Kerl has been 


Postal Life: Saul Rosenthal, who joing 


T the Actuarial Department of the c: inpany 
wit in 1937, has been promoted to Assistant 


Actuary. Mr. Rosenthal is an associate 
of both actuarial bodies. 


x~* * 


‘Prudential: Ardell T. Everett, with the 
company since 1946, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Ordinary Agencies jn 
the company’s Western Home Ofiice jp 
Los Angeles. 

Maurice D. Baumgardner, with the 
company since 1927, has been appointed 
Manager of the company’s district office 
#2 in Toledo, Ohio. 

Harry J. Volk, Vice President in charge 
of Western operations for the company 
in the new Western home office building, 
has announced the appointment of Dr. 
Robert R. Dockson as economist, William 
W. R. Peterson as editor and promotion 
manager and Harry K. Gilliland, Jr. as 
art and production manager. 

John T. Conroy (1938) has been pro- 
moted from Assistant Manager at Par- 
sons, Kansas to Manager at St. Joseph, 
Mo., while at the same time George W. 
Heller (1933) was transferred from St. 
Joseph to the Parsons, Kansas office suc- 
ceeding Wade H. Risser, retired after 50 
years of service. 

Merritt H. Clymer, with the company 
since 1935, has been promoted to manager 
of the Cleveland #6 district office suc- 
ceeding William H. Hampton, who was 
recently transferred to Canton, Ohio. 

Thomas C. Walsh, Jr., with the com- 
pany since 1939 and most recently a train- 
ing leader in the home office, has een 
named manager of the Lynn, Massachv- 
setts, district office succeeding Hyman 
Berloe, retired. At the same time Wlliam 
Hadfield, with the company since 1927, 
has been named manager of Chicago #17 
filling the vacancy created by the recent 
transfer of Clarence E. Swanson, man- 
ager of Chicago #15. 


= & 





Rough Notes Company: Robert W. 
Osler, who joined the staff of the Re- 
search and Review Service in 1937 and 
most recently was associate editor, has 
become editor-in-chief of “The Insurance 
Salesman” and will have charge of other 
publications dealing with life insurance. 


xk 


Sun Life (Can.)}: Insurance in force 
passed the 4 billion dollar mark during 
the first half of this year. At the same 
time assets reached an all-time high of 
over $1,460,000,000. 


x kk 


State Mutual (Mass.}: Allin B. Turner, 
formerly with the Group Department of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, in 
Group Sales and Service in Ohio, has 
been appointed Group Department Home 
Office representative for Northern Ohio 
with offices at 705 Society for Savings 
Building in Cleveland. 
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appointed district group representative at 
Philadelphia. 
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Travelers: Harold W. Christina, manager 
at Sacramento, has been appointed as- 
sistant manager at San Francisco; Rich- 
ard R. Crothers, assistant manager at 
San Francisco, has been appointed in the 
same capacity at Sacramento. Carl D. 
Stockdale has been appointed a field as- 
sistant at Toledo and Russell E. Dexter 
has been appointed to a similar position at 
Hartford. 
x * * 


Union Central: Walter E. Barton, in 
the business with the company since 1914, 
died on Sept. 13 last at 62. Mr. Barton 
for the past 15 years headed the Charles 
B. Knight Agency in New York City. 
This agency at the time of his death had 
$301,087,720 of insurance in force. 

For the past 8 years Walter Barton 
served as Treasurer of the N.A.L.U. at 
$1.00 per year. He earned his C.L.U. de- 
gree in 1932. 

x * k* 


Union Mutual, Maine: Edward T. 
Walling, Detroit, a veteran of 20 years 
in the insurance field, has joined Curil F. 
Grein, Detroit manager as co-manager. 
Mr. Walling was formerly educational 
director of the Reliance Life in Michigan. 

William A. Frye, Toronto, heads the 
company’s newly reopened Toronto office, 
having been with the Loyal Protective 
Life since 1937. 

Michael Gagliardi, associate of the 
Michael J. Denda Midtown Branch, New 
York, has been named to the presidency 
of the Distinguished Service Club, lead- 
ing honorary production club of the coun- 
try. Vice presidential honors, which go to 
the leading case producer were won by 
Camille L. Labbe, associate of the Van 
Buren, Maine, agency. 


x** 


United Fidelity: Richard H. Arnold, in 
the business many years has been ap- 
pointed Field Agency Supervisor for the 
company. 
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Wickenden, Morss & Associates: Geof- 
frey N. Calvert has been appointed head 
of the Actuarial Department of the above 
firm, which specializes in employee bene- 
fit plans. 

x«r 


World of Nebraska: has purchased an 
8-story office building in downtown 
Omaha for occupancy as its home office, 
after extensive remodeling and complete 
air conditioning renovations. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Sept. 

edition the following companies 
have expanded as indicated: Credit 
Life (Ohio) in Arkansas ; Dominion 
(Can.) in Delaware; Great West 
(Can.) in Iowa; Manufacturers 
(Can.) in District of Columbia ; New 
England Mutual (Mass.) in Ar- 
kansas; North American Life & 
Accident (Minn.) in Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and South Carolina; United 





American Life (Colo.) in Nebraska. 


“There, my friend, you see a good 
neighbor. Whenever anybody in 
our community needs sound advice 
that’s the chap they call for. His 
business? Why, he’s 2 Pacific Mu- 
tual Man!” 


YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communities as good 
neighbors in the broadest sense of the term. They're the kind of men 
people turn to instinctively for sensible counsel when problems arise. 
You'll find them, too, in every worthwhile civic project—youth activities, 
cultural, welfare and religious work. They're all-around community build- 
ers. Good life insurance men, too, are these Field Men of Pacific Mutual— 
selected for character and aptitude; trained by men who know how to 
train; fully equipped to meet every need of their fellow men and women 
for personal financial security. The kind of men you like to know; like 
to work with; Good Americans, are Pacific Mutual Men. 


“There's A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 
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SAVINGS PLAN 


A Complete Package of HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Economic Security General Agencses in Principal Centers in 40 States 














Mortgage Research—from page 25 


Full employment, and increased 
wage rates such as prevailed during 
the war, and subsequently, have a 
very strong impact on demand. 
When combined with controlled 
rents their effect is magnified. Fore- 
casting a future net income trend is 
much more difficuit than forecasting 
population. We have not worked on 
this but it has however, been con- 
sidered worth attempting by some 
eminent economists. It is not so im- 
portant that they be proved right as 
that we are able to realize as we go 
along what new occurrences are 
taking place that will prove them 
wrong. Sound information and clear 
thinking on population and income 
factors will ultimately lead us to 
reasonable estimates of the numbers 
of houses that should be built. It 
may also indicate their distribution, 
their types, their sizes, and the price 
at which they can be supported by 
our economy. 


Subsidizing 


Even without complete data for 
the immediatte situation, there is 
not much doubt that today, insuffi- 
cient housing exists or is being built. 





Especially at costs which the largest 
proportion of the population who 


_ need it can afford, for ownership or 


rental. 

This gives rise to the demand for 
public subsidized housing among 
groups who should not normally 
need such assistance. My own per- 
sonal view is that in some areas, and 
for the lowest income groups such 
housing is the only reasonable ans- 
wer. The problem is only aggrava- 
ted by avoiding it or disguising it by 
construction of wartime housing or 
allied schemes which may ultimately 
include thé “integrated plan.” * 
Canada now’has probably the most 
motley unmanageable mess of pub- 
lic housing of any country today. 
This may easily serve to blight or 
retard the best development of many 
cities and towns. From what we have 
seen of the best American public 
housing it would be much better for 
us all if the issue was faced openly 
and we made use of the experience 
of other countries. 

Satisfactory housing must be pro- 
duced in the immediate future at 
lower costs. There are of course 
some who, having in mind the his- 


* An N.H.A. Scheme under which sale prices 
are fixed. Govt. undertakes to buy the houses 
if they are unsold three months after completion. 
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toric peaks and valleys of business 
cycles, feel that we will enter com. 
paratively soon a cycle, in which 
through widespread unemployment 
and low prices, all housing demands 
will be met by present methods, 
Those of us who have been through 
one or more depressions know that 
the same forces that bring about 
these reductions in costs also reduce 
the market. They affect our busi- 
nesses in various other unpleasant 
ways that we are not anxious to see 
again. In any case it is historical that 
the low point of costs reached in each 
succeeding cycle is 
higher than in the last. 

So far trends in design to reduce 
cost have been simply by reduction in 
the size of houses. At the present 
time there is reason to believe that 
our stock has become unbalanced. 
What we have been doing is build- 
ing small houses for all families in- 
stead of smaller apartments for some 
and larger houses for others. 


progressively 


Digging Deeper 


There is now a possibility that a 
relationship can be proved between 
the reactions of people and the archi- 
tecture, construction, and location of 
their living units. At the Massachu- 
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setts Institute of Technology a re- 
search project in Group Dynamics is 
under way. This concerns study of 
the habits and modes of life of groups 
of people as influenced by physical 
distance, architectural features, site 
plan and arrangement of a housing 
project. The word dynamics is de- 
fined as the motion of bodies or mat- 
ter under the influence of forces. 
The scientists doing this work also 
use the word ecology in connection 
with it. This is a branch of biology 
dealing with the habits, modes of 
life and relation to surroundings of 
living organisms. The result of this 
work will probably be published this 
year. There is no doubt that some 
of the information produced will 
help us to deal more logically with 
problems of location, design, and 
management, in the future. 
Housing management is a subject 
on which there is little information in 
Canada. True, some individuals have 
been successful, judged by immediate 
or periodic monetary return, but 
there is no guide in existence for 
future operations by others. In our 
opinion the desired information can 
not be obtained without a complete 
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pooling of data by all those who 
have it. 

Even though an investor may have 
no intention or expectation of un- 
dertaking management of housing 
on a large scale much of this man- 
agement information is essential in 
appraisal practice. There is for in- 
stance no basis of estimating the 
value of income producing proper- 
ties which is not dependent on a 
sound estimate of its probable net 
income. As matters now stand the 
appraiser in dealing with a new 
apartment house from the plans must 
to a considerable degree guess op- 
erating costs. If he is wrong his 
capitalization rate is quite mean- 
ingless. Vacancies also must be esti- 
mated. These depend on the prevail- 
ing population and income factors in 
relation to the type of building. 


Costs 


In the matter of construction 
costs much remains to be learned. 
Replacement cost is an important 
check in appraisal. At present there 
is no accurate method of estimating 
building costs due to the changes 


which have taken place in labor 
production rates. The use of cube or 
square foot factors is general in ap- 
praisal practice. When estimates on 
this basis coincide with actual cost 
it can be considered accidental. An 
appraiser must choose a factor ap- 
plicable to each type of building at 
the period. In this his judgment is 
best aided by actual technical know- 
ledge rather than instinct. Cube fac- 
tors are a flexible and adequate 
method of checking for appraisal 
purposes, only when they take into 
consideration the cost variations re- 
sulting from differences in design, 
size, and material, at different 
periods. A comparatively simple ba- 
sis for cube rates of this sort has 
been worked out by Mr. Elwood of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Our experiments with it in 
Canada indicate that it will likely 
prove its superiority to any cube or 
square foot method now commonly 
used. 

The probable effect on Canadian 
Housing of experiment and practice 
in foreign countries should be of 
particular interest at this time. For 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Research—Continued 


some reason—probably because we 
have too much of everything in 
Canada—there has been little in- 
centive to work out economies in 
the use of materials. The small size 
of most of our house building oper- 
ations has not encouraged develop- 
ment of improved building organiza- 
tion or method. Conservatism or 
skepticism on the part of the Cana- 
dian public also seems to have driven 
many brilliant young building tech- 
nicians into employment in other 
fields or to other countries. 


One possibility is the adoption of 
modular standards and modular de- 
sign in Canada. This is a labour and 
material saving procedure, it does 
not limit design or material possibili- 
ties. Uninhibited by any traditions 
we adopted this principle in our first 
planning sketches. Modular products 
are- now available in the United 
States and recently there have been 
signs of interest in Canada. 

Arbitrary building codes are a 
major obstacle to cost reduction and 
improved désign. I do not imply 
that standards must necessarily be 
lowered. What is required is incor- 
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poration of performance stan:lards 
in our codes. These would encourage 
the production and facilitate the use 
of new materials and stimulate jp- 
terest in design problems. There js 
little profit in development along 
these lines when the originators, no 
matter how responsible, face « 10 
year battle for even a spotty accep- 
tance in a few communities. 


The Past 


Generally the form of housing we 
have become accustomed to accept, 
has been decided for us by less quali- 
fied people than those who decide 
what we should eat or wear. Preoc- 
cupied with the permutations and 
combination of housing finance the 
government and financial institu- 
tions have so far followed in the wake 
of the individual and builder, finane- 
ing whatever they have wished to 
build. Their training and experience 
does not justify this faith. The 
trained and experienced general con- 
tractors have been, and still are, 
outnumbered by the milliners, den- 
tists, cash register salesmen, lawyers, 
grocers and the unclassified gamb- 
lers who see opportunity for quick 
profit in this unorganized industry. 
Under these conditions it is quite 
remarkable how much shelter has 
actually been built and how good a 
standard of construction has been 
maintained. Whether it serves the 
best purposes of sound investment in 
the long run is open to question. 


Dawn of Reason 


In other countries, particularly 
Great Britain, Holland, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Italy housing has been 
recognized as a major economic and 
social factor for many years. As such 
it has received the attention of top 
level architects, engineers and con- 
tractors. Research has been encour- 
aged and there seems no doubt from 
the evidence now in hand that in 
respect to knowledge of planning and 
construction methods these countries 
are many years ahead of Canada. 

With some trepidation we ex- 
pressed this view in one of our 
Housing Horizons bulletins (#6). 
Instead of argument we found gen- 
eral agreement among architects and 
builders. Some, I may say, seemed to 
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regard it as the dawn of reason 
among lending institutions. 


In the United States large scale 
housing has been carried out both by 


| public and private organizations for 


at least twenty years. Valuable rec- 
ords have been kept and there has 
been co-operation in research be- 
tween financial institutions, manu- 
facturing organizations, universities, 
and the government. The Albert 
Farwell Bemis Foundation, the John 
B. Pierce Foundation, the University 
of Illinois, Purdue University, and 
the Technical Office of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency in Wash- 
ington are a few of those who have 
done outstanding work. The policy 
of the United States government has 
aided this progress by its willing- 
ness to encourage and in some cases 
finance private research. 


Canadian Data 


In Canada few, if any, individuals 
have contributed from their wealth 
for such work. National organiza- 
tions here with a few notable excep- 
tions, have devoted their efforts al- 
most entirely to problems of trade 
practice and distribution. Large 
manufacturers who are subsidiaries 
of United States companies depend 
on their parent companies for re- 
search, some of which is not appli- 
cable to small scale Canadian condi- 
tions. So far little has been done by 
the Dominion government to origi- 
nate research in building or to dis- 
seminate information of practical 
assistance to builders. The Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan aided by the 
Provincial government initiated a 
housing research program, and this 
is now being augmented by work at 
the Universities of Manitoba, Al- 
berta and British Columbia with 
some Federal aid. In Toronto the 
Reconstruction council initiated some 
work on local problems which is 
being continued by the University 
School of Social Work. The Com- 
munity Planning Association of 
Canada, chiefly supported by the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, has not so far, in our 
opinion, contributed in any practical 
Way to simplification of the housing 
problem. Most of these efforts seem 
directed to stirring up public interest 
in, and appetite for better housing 
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conditions, without at the same time 
showing how they can be provided. 
The National House Design compe- 
tition in 1946 shared the fate of all 
such competitions in producing little 
that was new and less that was 
practical within the cost limitations. 
A Building Research Division of the 
Department of Reconstruction was 
organized early in 1944. Last year a 
Building Research. Division of the 
National Research Council was set 
up. There exists an Economic Re- 


search Division in The Department 
of Reconstruction. What are their 
programmes and what has _ been 
achieved? On the technical side we 
know that the results of insulation 
tests were published. The National 
Building Code was published in 
1941. We know that research in 
radiant heating on a laboratory basis 
was undertaken. 

The point that I would like to 
make here is that one way or another 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mortgage Research—Continued 


a great deal of money is being spent 
in Canada on Research and experi- 
mental construction. In Ontario 
alone, at least four types of experi- 
mental masonry construction, and 
three types of experimental metal 
construction were carried out in the 
past two years. Three of these were 
done by Housing Enterprises* and 
all have been financed by lending 
institutions. None so far have been 
entirely successful, but there is no 
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information of any positive nature 
as to why they failed. In all cases 
very similar construction had been 


undertaken previously in other 
countries. There is obviously no use 
in carrying out an experiment at all 
if on completion there is no informa- 
tion to serve as a guide in future 
work. 


Example 


The best way to illustrate this is 
to outline the information we hoped 
to get from construction of our ex- 
perimental row house in Toronto. 
Most of you know what this is as 
we have been quite liberal in handing 
out sketch plans and elevations, and 
have published particulars of the 
theory behind its design. In fact 
some of you have been promoting 
business for yourselves on our work, 
and we hope you are successful. 

We wanted to show that a type of 
building proved economical in other 
countries, and in other places in 
Canada, would be acceptable in 
Toronto. Without denying that pres- 
ent shortages might influence opin- 
ions, we have found general comment 
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favourable and tenant demand nigh, 
Only one in 10 of the eligible appli- 
cants could be accepted. Most of 
these were from professional classes, 
In the short time they have had oc- 
cupancy they confirm our claims for 
convenience, privacy, and economy 
of heating for this type of building, 
suilders are interested. One large 
industrial concern expects to build 
19 such buildings for its employees 
this year. 

We wanted to see if the aluminum 
window, avoiding as it does the 
problem of shrinkage, and necessity 
for painting, was fully practical and 
comparable in cost. Proof of its 
maintenance cost can only result 
through time. We can say now that 
no adjustment has been necessary 
since original installation. Operation 
is smooth and weathertight. A 
smaller item was the use of a new 
type of hardware that is particualrly 
easy to install. 
dour lot, 
item, 


The carpenters, a 
were enthusiastic over this 
which is attractive to look at 
and possesses good wearing qualities. 

We wanted to find out what a 
builder’s problems are under pres- 
ent conditions. We found out. 





Short or Long Pull 
One of the causes of additional 
cost in present housing construction 
is lack of confidence in the industry, 
and a hangover of the control and 
rationing complexes from wartime 
practice. This lack of conftdence in- 
cludes the financial institutions and 
the government. 

The contractor does not believe 
that the workman will turn up and 
do a days work. The workman does 
not believe that the contractor will 
have the equipment or material on 
the job for him to work with. The 
contractor does not believe that the 
supplier will meet his demands. The 
supplier does not believe the con- 
tractor is actually ready to use a 
scarce material, and uses his own 
sense of rationing as to the time 
when he supplies it. None of these 
people believe that the lending insti- 
tutions or the government can be 
relied on to support the industry 
through a slump. Consequently they 
are counting on the maximum profit 


* Housing Enterprises of Can. Ltd.—now 
defunct, was the limited dividend corporat on 


sponsored by the life insurance companies ond 
the Dominion Govt. 
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on present operations and are mak- 
ing little preparation to organize 
their work for a long term economi- 
cal operation. 


Lending Institutions 


At this point it may be well to 
consider what the policy of lending 
institutions would be when the slump 
arrives. The housing economy in 
North America has been almost en- 
tirely speculative with alternate 
booms and busts. There was a 
different conception in Great Britain 
and Switzerland. Their steady build- 
ing through the great depression 
gave benefit at the time by way of 
employment, and certainly since by 
partially offsetting housing short- 
ages. Through continuity it enabled 
the building up of some of the largest 
and most efficient house construction 
companies in the world. Wates 
Ltd.* with a record of 40,000 houses 
constructed before the war, is now 
building in England, Morocco and 
the United States. In England now 
they have contracts for 1,296 houses 
which are being completed at the 
rate of 69 per week as of January, 
1948. It may take nerve to build 
when sales are slow and vacancies 
developing but there is every reason 
why a financially strong institution 
can do it with ultimate profit over 
a long term. It seems probable that 
life insurance companies will invest 
a proportion of their assets in this 
way, as provided for by legislation. 
The time to plan for such activity 
is now. It may be later than we think. 


Can Be Profitable 


At present housing research is a 
novelty and we have gained some 
coincidental benefits from being first 
in the field. This has been mostly in 
the form of advertising. Our main 
objective however, is the assembly 
of facts, and in this the publicity has 
helped. Competition is healthy in 
mortgage lending as with other busi- 
ness, but it should be confined pri- 
marily to service and assistance 
rather than to amounts loaned. Even 
then, however, possession of sound 
information on trends is useful. A 
high loan two years ago is a moder- 
ate one today. 


“ates and Co. Inc. 89-31 161st St., Jamaica 
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MORTGAGE Research can pay 
dividends to the extent that it makes 
it possible to reduce losses of interest 
and principal. If you think back 
over your collection experience you 
may find that many of your delin- 
quent accounts were concerned with 
properties that were not well planned 
and built. Some experienced high 
vacancies, some had disproportion- 
ately high operating costs. 


It can pay dividends in indicating 
when to hold and when to sell real 
estate. Many companies who were 
financially strong enough to hold 
properties sold them at a sacrifice 
in the pre-war period. 


Last in order, it can pay dividends 
in attracting new loans. Most people 
prefer to deal with those who under- 
stand their business. 


MORTGAGE Research is a legit- 
imate field of work for institutional 
investors. Through it they can help 
themselves—and help their clients. 
: ‘Before annual meeting of the Dominion 


Mortgage and Investments Assn. Toronto, May 
1948. 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


American Life Convention, Oct. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Actuarial Society and American Institute 
of Actuaries (Joint Meeting), Oct. 27-29, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Life Advertisers Assn., Oct. 28-30, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 10-12, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, Dec. 8-9, 
Waldorf, New York, N. Y. 

institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 10, Wal- 
dorf, New York, N. Y. 

National Assn. Insurance Commissioners, 
Dec. 13-15, Commodore Hotel, N. Y. C. 
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Committee Reports—from page |7 


distributing and servicing life in- 
surance only through those who de- 
vote full time to life insurance. 

c. Induction of New Agents: To 
the end that at all times the insuring 
public may be served by fully in- 
formed, well trained and properly 
supervised agents, a home office 
should base the rate of induction of 
new agents by each agency upon the 
ability of the manager and his assist- 
ants to select, train and supervise 
such new agents and the time they 
have available for such work. 

d. Education and Training: The 
home office should recognize the im- 
portance of “training the trainer” 
and give the manager not only a 
clear picture of the type man desired, 
where to find him, what to say to 
him, how and with what to test 
his aptitude for success, but, if he 
is accepted, what to teach him, how 
to teach and train, and how to stim- 
ulate him to use tested prospecting 
and merchandising plans. The home 
office should assume full responsi- 
bility, not only for seeing that train- 
ing materials are placed in the hands 
of its managers, but that such man- 
agers are shown how to use the ma- 
terial to the best advantage of the 
agent. 

e. Guidance and Supervision: 
Adequate and continuing supervision 
is necessary to the success of most 
agents, especially the new man. 
While this is the job of the manager, 
it is still the responsibility of the 
home office to see that it is given. 
The final responsibility for adequate 
supervision rests with the home 
office, regardless of whether it op- 
erates on the general agency or the 
managerial plan. 


f. Standards of Performance: 
Proper standards of performance 
should be set up by the home office 
and the manager and rigidly adhered 
to by both. Quality of service to 
the insuring public always must be 
the first and most important test of 
performance. An agent’s earnings 
constitute another important test. 
Most home offices and managers 
already have adopted and are adher- 
ing to minithum requirements of per- 
formance by agents compensated by 
salary or salary and commissions. 
Proper standards of performance 
should also be established for the 
agent who is compensated solely by 





NEW C.L.U. OFFICERS 


President—Martin |. Scott, of Scott & 
Co., Los Angeles; V. P.—Karl K. Krogue, 
Mgr. Business Men's Assurance, Spokane; 
Secretary—Carl M. Spero, independent, 
New York and Treasurer—Howard H. 
Cammack, G. A., John Hancock, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. New directors include: 
George Neitlich, D. Miley Phipps, Loper 
B. Lowry, Morris Landwirth and C. E. 
Eddlebute. 











commissions. Because standards of 
living vary according to the section 
of the nation, the size and type of 
the community and the individual 
agent, it is not feasible to adopt a 
fixed amount of earnings as the mini- 
mum performance. However, pro- 
duction by a full time commissioned 
agent of less than $50,000 of paid for 
business a year on a minimum of 
five lines should be regarded as 
prima facie evidence that he is not 
earning a living. 

g. Part Time Agents: We believe 
that it is in the public interest to 
distribute life insurance through full 
time agents, even in rural territory, 
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and we believe that home offices and 
managers henceforth should decline 
to appoint new part time agents in 
towns and cities of 10,000 population 
and over or within ten miles thereof, 
Home office employees and agency 
and branch office salaried clerical 
employees should not be permitted to 
act as part time agents or to receive, 
directly or indirectly, commissions 
for life insurance sold to others. 

The foregoing are merely the high- 
lights of Guiding Principles. Every 
life underwriter again should read 
the entire statement and make him- 
self a committee of one to promote 
adherence to its principles. 

It is now 18 months since the 
official adoption of these principles 
by NALU. It is almost 12 months 
since their endorsement by the Board 
of Directors of LIAMA. The life 
underwriters of the nation are justi- 
fied in expecting that the manage- 
ment of every company will acknow- 
ledge that these principles represent 
minimal standards of field practices. 

While much progress has been 
made, a number of companies have 
not yet raised their standards to at 
least the moderate level embodied in 
these Guiding Principles. Your 
Committee on Field Practices urges 
that such companies 

(1) eliminate the 

practices cited 
Principles, and 
(2) initiate the affirmative pro- 
gram there outlined. 
Only in this manner can a company 
reconcile its professions and its per- 
formance. Such a program is in the 
interest of the American people and 
the institution of life insurance. 

2. Study of Modern, Progressive 
and Ethical Methods of Practicing 
Life Insurance: The By-Laws pro- 


objectionable 
in Guiding 
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Endowment—Annuity 
for Women... 


at same rates and with 





same benefits as for men 








If the Insured under a Manhattan Life Policy (any plan) is a 
woman and becomes the Payee, she receives, under our Option 
3, the same monthly income for life as a man of the same age. 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


(Does not apply to Retirement Annuity without Insurance.) 


























vision that the Committee shall study 
these matters in the interest of the 
general public and those engaged in 
life underwriting certainly gives it 
a wide field in which to operate. In 
addition to mass distribution of life 
insurance, in which we are interested 
but which is being handled this year 
by a special committee, it has been 
proposed that this Committee in- 
terest itself in the following: 

a. Universal Service Forms: 
Many of our members feel that it 
would be desirable to establish, to 
the extent possible, uniformity in 
connection with many of the great 
number of forms now used by field- 
men in serving their policyholders. 
How far we should go in advocating 
uniformity is an interesting question. 
Whether we should limit it to some 
of the simplest and most common 
forms, such as change of beneficiary, 
change of name and letters of author- 
ization to secure information, or ex- 
pand it so as to take in some of the 
other forms is a matter for serious 
thought before any recommendation 
is made. This Committee feels that 
the project is worthy of discussion 
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with an appropriate committee of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association and we recom- 
mend that NALU’s Board of 
Trustees authorize the designation 
of a Sub-committee of this Com- 
mittee to discuss the matter with 
LIAMA to the end that this Com- 
mittee may report upon the matter 
at our Midyear Meeting in Miami 
in March of 1949. 

b. Bank Loan-Policy Purchase 
Plan: It has come to the attention of 
this Committee that some life under- 
writers in various parts of the coun- 
try are inducing prospects to pur- 
chase 10 and 15 payment life poli- 
cies, pay an initial premium and bor- 
row from a bank the remainder 
needed to complete premium pay- 
ments. The propasal is offered on 
the theory that the income taxes 
saved through deducting the interest 
on the loan and the amount gained 
through guaranteed increase of cash 
value make the insurance cost very 
little. In short, it is a tax saving 
scheme. This type of selling had the 
attention of Government authorities 
some years ago and this Committee 


fears that if life underwriters persist 
in sales of this type, further restric- 
tive legislation harmful to millions 
of owners of life insurance may re- 
sult. Although in most presentations 
it is made clear that lower personal 
income, lower tax rates and higher 
interest rates would alter the results, 
we fear that the final results may be 
such as to create in the minds of 
many people animosity toward agents 
and life insurance which would in- 
deed be unfortunate. We are forced 
to this conclusion because of the 
fact that people tend to remember 
those things that they want to re- 
member—the favorable things—and 
to forget the qualifying statements. 
Sound life underwriting service can- 
not be predicated initially on hypoth- 
ecated life insurance. No agent 
can safely promise something for 
nothing and, in the opinion of this 
Committee, this particular scheme 
comes close to that. A number of 
good companies have declined to 
sell on this basis. We urge that both 
companies and fieldmen condemn 
this practice and that any of our 
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members who are engaged in it 
abandon the device in the interest of 
the long range good of agents and 
companies. 

c. Other Matters: Perhaps there 
are other matters having to do with 
“modern, progressive and _ ethical 
methods of practicing life insurance 
in the interest of the general public 
and those engaged in life underwrit- 
ing” which should receive study by 
this Committee. Our members are 
urged to bring before the Committee 
any information or problem which 
they believe a proper subject for its 
consideration. 

This report is submitted in four 
parts, as follows: 








































































































PART A—Principles of 


Compensation 























It has been stated repeatedly that 
it is the duty of this Association to 
develop broad principles regarding 
compensation and to leave to its 
members and the companies they 
represent the matter of implementing 
these principles in their compensa- 









































tion plans. We think it appropriate 
in this annual report again to out- 
line principles approved prior to this 
year and to add those approved at 
the Midyear Meeting in Louisville 
in March of 1948 through adoption 
of the report this Committee sub- 
mitted to the Board and National 
Council at that time: 

1. First and Renewal Commis- 
sions: At its Boston Convention, 
NALU approved the report of this 
Committee which said: 

“50 per cent and nine 5 per cent 
renewals, or its equivalent, is the 
minimum that should be vested in 
building career agent’s contracts. 

“Or its equivalent’ means nothing 
else than the mathematical or ac- 
tuarial equivalent of fifty per cent 
in one year, followed by five per 
cent per year in each of nine suc- 
cessive years, regardless of whether 
this total of 95 per cent, normally 
paid in ten years, is vested and paid 
in more or less years.” 

Obviously, it is the intent of the 
statement that the full first and re- 
newal commissions named in the 
contract, or the mathematical equiv- 
alents thereof, shall be vested in the 





agent. The figures used would not 
be applicable in the case of certain 
types of policies such as term insur- 
ance and some limited pay life and 
endowment policies which, under the 
terms of most contracts, pay lower 
first and renewal commissions than 
those stated. 

2. Service Fees: Some companies 
pay what is called a “service fee” and 
others pay a “persistency fee.” At 
its Boston Convention, NALU ap- 
proved the following statement : 

“Service must be given after the 
renewal period has ended. The agent 
should be compensated for such serv- 
ice through service fees. In our opin- 
ion, payment of such fees will prove 
beneficial to policyholders and com- 
panies as well as agents.” 

3. Group Coverages: Many com- 
panies now have group coverages 
which provide life, accident and sick- 
ness, hospital and surgical, and 
medical reimbursement. A few com- 
panies make some or all of these 
coverages available to dependent 
members of the agent’s family. 
Through the adoption of our Louis- 
ville report NALU specifically went 

(Continued on page 92) 
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was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


For details write 
RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 
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Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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Best’s Life News 


A cclamation ~ © « from across the nation! 


ACACIA FIELDMEN PAY TRIBUTE TO 
PRESIDENT MONTGOMERY ON 25TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF AGENTS CONTRACT 


The above telegram tells the story of Acacia’s Agents Contract and what it means in happi- 
ness, prosperity and security to all Acacia fieldmen and their families. 


: In celebration of the SILVER ANNIVERSARY of this 
contract, we have prepared a booklet entitled, ““Oppor- 


tunity Unlimited! —The Acacia Way.” For those who 
are interested in knowing more about this umique agents 5 


contract, copies of this booklet are available upon request. 


Acacia Mutuat Lire Insurance Company 
WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 
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on record as encouraging the adop- 
tion by the companies of such benefit 
plans for their full-time career 
azents. 

4. Retirement Pensions: Whereas 
ten years ago only a very few com- 
panies had established retirement 
plans for their full-time career agents, 
more than 80 companies now have 
such plans and many others have 
them under consideration. Through 
the adoption of our Louisville report 
NALU specifically went on record 
as favoring the adoption, by com- 
panies, of retirement plans for all 
their full-time career agents. 

5. Status of Agents with Respect 
to Employment: At their meetings 
in Louisville, the Board of Trustees 
and the National Council approved 
the recommendation of this Com- 
mittee that NALU suggest to the 
companies that the “independent 
contractor” status be re-examined to 
the end that, except where the facts 
indicate an “independent contractor” 
relationship, they may consider the 
advisability of recognizing their 
agents as employees. This has been 
brought to the attention of individual 


























































































































companies and our Committee on 
Social Security has discussed it in 
meetings with company associations. 

We urge that NALU’s Committee 
on Social Security continue its work 
with the companies, the Social Se- 
curity Administration, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Congress 
to the end that OASIT coverage will 
be made available to all members. 

6. Compensation of the New 
Agent: A great number of com- 
panies feel that a new agent cannot 
be regarded as “established” until 
the end of his first year, and in some 
cases not until the end of the second 
year. and have. adopted compensa- 
tion plans for new agents under 
which they do fiot reach the end of 
the training period in debt to the 
general agent or the company. The 
policy is in the public interest as well 
as in the interest of the business. It 
should aid in inducing more well 
qualified persons to enter the life 
insurance business and that would 
be in the interest of the public, the 
companies and established agents. 
This proposal became a part of 
our “Principles of Compensation”’ 
through adoption of our report at 
Louisville. 
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PART B—Matters for Further 
Study 


The following should receive 
further study to the end. that atten- 
tion may be given to adoption of 
policies with respect to them: 

1. Pension provisions for veteran 
agents who are past the retirement 
age named in a company pension 
plan at the time of its adoption or 
are beyond the age of eligibility to 
enter it. Some companies have made 
provisions for these agents and 
others have such provisions under 
consideration. 

2. Provision in pension plans 
under which an agent may take his 
contributions and interest (1) in 
cash or (2) as a paid-up annuity if 
the contract is terminated prior to 
normal or optional retirement date. 

3. Service fees on business already 
in force at the time such fee is 
established by a company. Policy- 
holders are entitled to service on all 
life insurance they own. Although 
it is profitable for an agent to service 
such business where additional life 
insurance may be written, many can- 
not buy new insurance because of 
age, physical impairments or lack of 
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Our Direct General Agents Contract 
is especially designed to meet this 
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outstanding life underwriters. 


Baltimore Agency 


R. L. DOBIE 
Norfolk Agency 


being the first establishe 
Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 





CLAYTON DEMAREST, JR. 


R. N. FLICKINGER 
Norfolk Agency 


T. WHITT GREER 
South Boston Agency 


Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia—the old one 
by the United States 


A Tribute to Winners of 1948 Quality Award 


The Atlantic Life, recognizing that quality business can come only from quality underwriters, pays tribute 
to fourteen of its associates who have distinguished themselves: by qualifying for a yosition among the select group 
of quality award winners for 1948. We are proud to recognize the following fourteen men for their ability as 


W. B. McSPADDEN 
Bristol Agency 


HARRY M. PIPER 
Bristol Agency 


W. R. REPASS 
Bristol Agency 


HENRY D. SALTER 
Walterboro, S. C. 


GEORGE T. KING, JR. 
Richmond Agency 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Insurance Company 
Riehmond, Virginia 


Organized 1899 


Directing the Way Toward Financial Security 
Since the Turn of the Century. 


HORACE F. SHARP 
Richmond Agency 


R. BEN SUTTON 
Greensboro Agency 


J. E. WILLIAMS 
Petersburg Agency 


D. MOODY YEAGO 
Staunton, Va. 


WILLARD S. SAWYER 
Silver Spring, Md. 

















funds. These people are in the 
greatest need of service. The agent 
should be compensated for render- 
ing it. He is already doing an enor- 
mous amount of free work. It is to 
be hoped that in the interest of the 
public, the companies and career 
agents, some solution to this prob- 
lem may be found. 

4. The trend towards lower com- 
missions on new policies and “‘spe- 
cial” policies. Many fieldmen have 
been outspoken in their opposition 
to this trend. 

5. More adequate compensation 
for supervisors entrusted with the 
responsibility of developing loyal, 
successful and effective fieldmen. 

6. Compensation to brokers as 
compared with that given the full- 
time career agent of a company. 

7. Competition from so-called 
brokers who are in reality organiza- 
tions created and owned by officers 
of a corporation for the purpose of 
buying insurance. 

8. Study of Section 213 of the 
New York Insurance Law and the 
preparation of an understandable ex- 
planation to be placed in the hands 
of all our members. 
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PART C—Advisory Activities 


It is the duty of the Committee on 
Compensation to advise and assist 
other committees of NALU when 
the problem under consideration in- 
volves or may involve the compensa- 
tion of agents. Among these are 
mass distribution of insurance, 
agent’s qualification and license laws, 
underwriter education and training, 
guiding principles in agency manage- 
ment, Social Security for the agent 
and Social Security in general, and 
tax liability of agents at retirement 
time with respect to pensions. 

The resolution adopted at Louis- 
ville, in our opinion, sets forth the 
most feasible method of bringing 
agents under OASI, namely; that of 
having the companies recognize them 
as employees. This Committee hopes 
that this may be accomplished with- 
out the necessity of waiting for legis- 
lation. It pledges to the Com- 
mittee on Social Security all pos- 
sible assistance in its efforts to se- 
cure OASI coverage for commission 
agents. 

Recognition of agents as em- 
ployees would make possible the 


attainment of another of our objec- 
tives. According to our records, 
more than eighty (80) companies 
now have pension plans for their 
agents. If these agents are em- 
ployees, such plans can be qualified 
under Section 165 of the Internal 
Revenue Code and such agents will 
not be liable, in the year of retire- 
ment, for Federal Income Tax on 
company contributions to their pen- 
sions. Since the provisions of Sec- 
tion 165 apply only to plans set up 
for employees, they definitely do not 
apply to plans set up for “independ- 
ent contractors.” The pension plans 
of some companies would not result 
in the above mentioned tax liability 
of the agent because there is never 
any vesting of company contribu- 
tions. Therefore, it appears that 
commission agents who desire “in- 
dependent contractors” status must 
accept a pension plan with such re- 
strictions as to their activities that 
the Treasury will agree that there is 
no actual vesting, or they must be 
prepared to pay the tax on company 
contributions when such contribu- 
tions vest in them. This Committee 
(Continued on the next page) 
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pledges to the Committee on Social 
Security its full assistance in solving 
this problem. 

To facilitate the above mentioned 
cooperation, the President recently 
named our Chairman as a member 
of the Sub-committee on Social Se- 
curity. 


PART D—Research 


Members of this Committee are 
happy to welcome NALU’s new ac- 
tuary, Gordon D. McKinney, at this 
Convention. Mr. McKinney brings 
to the Association broad experience 
which greatly will benefit this and 
other committees with which he 
works. He is a Fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. For 
nine years following his graduation 
from the University of Toronto in 
1932, he was a member of the actu- 
arial and examination staff of the 
Dominion Department of Insurance 
in Ottawa. In 1941, he joined the 
London Life of London, Canada, 
as assistant to the underwriting ex- 
ecutive for ordinary, group and in- 


dustrial insurance risks. From 1942, 
until he joined NALU, he headed 
the actuarial department and served 
as chairman of the underwriting 
committee of the National Life 
Assurance Company. 

During Mr. McKinney’s period of 
service with National Life Assur- 
ance, he had an active part in the 
introduction of a staff pension fund, 
revision of agents’ contracts, the es- 
tablishment of an’ agents’ pension 
fund and the development of a per- 
sistency underwriting program. In 
addition, he was responsible for the 
approval and introduction of all 
policy forms and settlement options 
issued by the company. 

With duties which call for (a) 
publicizing and promoting adherence 
to principles of compensation al- 
ready established, (b) studying other 
matters upon which statements of 
principles should be developed, (c) 
assisting other NALU committees 
in connection with matters affecting 
the economic welfare of the agent 
and (d) engaging in technical re- 
search under the leadership of our 
actuary in connection with the fore- 
going three items, the Committee on 
Compensation will be even more 





active in the 1948-49 association 
year. 

At the earliest possible date, a 
section for compensation news, 
edited by Mr. McKinney, will be 
established in Lire AssocIATion 
News. This should result in the 
dissemination among our members 
each month of news and the results 
of research. It will be a great im- 
provement over the necessarily re- 
stricted activities of the past upon 
which we rarely have reported to 
our members except at Midyear and 
National Convention meetings. 



























































We bespeak for next year’s com- 
mittee the continued cooperation and 
assistance of individual members and 
compensation committees of local 
associations. 








A tentative draft of this report 
was forwarded to the twenty-eight 
members of the Committee on July 
29. We received replies from twenty 
-three members of the Committee by 
August 16th when this report was 
completed and filed with National 
Headquarters for printing. Seven- 
teen of the twenty-three members 
approved the report, three approved 
it with changes and three disap- 
proved. 
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H. Victor Stead of Delmar, Iowa, was a teacher 
in the Public Schools of Iowa for six years and 
spent three and one-half years in the Army 
during World War II. Following a demonstration 
of the Company’s Organized Sales Plans Vic 
decided upon life insurance selling as a vocation 
during the 1946 school vacation period. 


During 1947 his paid volume totaled $451,357. 
Vic is a member of the “M” Club and is re- 


ceiving 12.6% of first year commissions in extra 
CLUB CREDITS as a quality award. 


‘Zee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


Every application written is the direct re- 
sult of his use of the Company’s Organized 
Sales Plans—the plans exclusively used by many 
Minnesota Mutualites. 


8 THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY s 
8 Saint Paul |, Minnesota 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 


New York City 83 N. Y. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
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188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
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Successor fo Donald F. Campbell and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 
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Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
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Pension Consultants 
Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 








Telephone Barclay 7-4443 





Personality—from page 18 

pression on his audience, and he 
knows how vital and important this 
allotted time is to his success. In 
comparison, the salesman has only 
three to ten seconds, as he walks 
across the room to shake hands with 
his prospect, to make his first good 
impression. 

‘We all have enough personality 
for two lifetimes,” Mr. Drake con- 
tinued, ‘and personality training is 
a matter of subtraction, not addi- 
tion.” In demonstration form he 
showed his audience how we give 
out false impressions of our per- 
sonality by the physical hazards we 
set up such as: straight lines of the 
face, neck and torso, all of which can 
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very easily influence one’s natural 
personality. In correcting these at- 
titudes, Mr. Drake demonstrated 
why the eye is quicker than the ear. 
In other words, the prospect takes 
a mental picture before we have said 
a word, and his actions are governed 
accordingly. 

The. importance of the correct 
handshake, and the significant role 
it plays in our business life was also 
discussed. With the help of one of 
the members from the audience, Mr. 
Drake demonstrated the correct and 
incorrect business handshake. He 
pointed out that our personalities 
must flow toward the person we 
are meeting. If we direct it away, 
we tell a story, by our physical ap- 


pearance, of insincerity, and immedi- 
ately deductions are in progress in 
the thoughts of the person we are 
trying to impress. He warned his 
listeners to beware of the “deadfish” 
handshake which shows the other 
person our lack of interest, the 
“finger handshaker” who looks as 
if he were on the run, and the 
“knuckle squeezer” who radiates 
over-confidence. 

Mr. Drake closed his talk on the 
breakdown of the smile showing its 
importance, and when it is artificial 
and when it is the real thing. He 
concluded by saying, “We all have 
winning personalities, but we must 
make the right move at the right 
time.” 
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NEW campaign showing how 

typical American families are 
making progress towards greater 
family happiness and security by 
displaying initiative and using intel- 
ligently the opportunities open to 
them was launched in early Sept. 
by the life insurance business, the 
Institute of Life Insurance has an- 
nounced. 

By telling how specific families in 
many sections of the country are get- 
ting ahead despite rising living costs 
and other problems, the campaign 
will emphasize that the opportunity 
for progress is still open in this coun- 
try to those families who are willing 
to put forth the effort in their jobs, 
and in their home and community 
relationships. Keynote of the cam- 
paign will be expressed in the phrase 
“As goes the family, so goes the 
nation,” which has run consistently 
through the Institute’s public service 
program on family problems since its 
inception two years ago. Emphasis 
will continue on sound family money 
management as an element in family 
happiness, but this will be subordi- 
nate to the main theme. 


AMERICAN FAMILY CLOSE-UP 


Under the title of “American 
Family Close-Up,” the campaign will 
present pictorial stories based on 
interviews with representative fami- 
lies in various parts of the country. 
These families will tell in their own 
words how they have set up their 
family program and just what it is 
giving them. These pictorial stories 
will appear as a series of advertise- 
ments in daily newspapers from coast 
to coast and in leading farm publica- 
tions. The family experiences and 
accomplishments will be the central 
theme of the advertisements. 


Basic Idea 


The new campaign was an- 
nounced by Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Institute, who stated: 

“None of the families chosen for 
presentation in the new campaign is 
in the so-called high income brackets. 
Some have what would be regarded 
as relatively modest incomes these 
days. By and large, therefore, they 
can be regarded as typical of the 
great majority of American families, 
meeting the same problems of this 








WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President . 





Given competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.....a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


Sy Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 














postwar period, living under rela- 
tively the same conditions, and shar- 
ing the same aspirations for them- 
selves and their families. 

“Thus the experiences of these 
families can be an example to count- 
less other American families and 
serve as an inspiration to them 
toward greater acomplishment 
through their own initiative and 
effort. Given roughly the same set 
of conditions. One family can do 
what others can do. That is why we 
in the life insurance business are 
happy to sponsor the new campaign 
in the conviction that it will repre- 
sent a contribution to the common 
welfare as well as to better family 
living as a whole.” 

The Institute will carry out the 
campaign under the signature, “The 
Life Insurance Companies and Their 
Agents.” Approximately 160 life in- 
surance companies are participating 
in the campaign as a cooperative pub- 
lic service effort. The advertise- 
ments will appear regularly in 375 
daily newspapers in 232 cities with 
36 million circulation and in leading 
farm magazines with more than 6 
million additional circulation. 

The essential philosophy of the 
new campaign is simmed up in the 
following paragraph which will con- 
clude each advertisement in the new 
series : 

“The Life Insurance Companies 
and Their Agents publish this story 
because families like the Lanks show 
us how happiness is earned. Their 
success reminds all of us that we 
can still get ahead by our own efforts. 
They prove that more of the better 
things in life come from doing a 
better job... that dreams for 
tomorrow depend on the successful 
handling of the family money to- 
day. And the examples of families 
like these inspire us to preserve our 
rights, to think for ourselves, work 
at what we like, live as we choose. 
The way they live shows that we 
as Americans have both great re- 
sponsibilities and great privileges. 
What this country amounts to de- 
pends on what happens to its homes.” 
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SAVINGS 


HE Joint Committee on Invest- 

ment Research of the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America is 
sponsoring a comprehensive study 
of savings in the United States, it 
was announced August 25 by Fred- 
eric W. Ecker, Financial Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, who is Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Invest- 
ment Research. 


The life insurance business is one 
of the principal channels through 
which individuals’ savings are accu- 
mulated and invested. It is felt to 
be of great importance, particularly 
to the life insurance business, to have 
an objective study of saving as back- 
ground material against which policy 
judgments may be made. The study 
will assemble and analyze data on 
the various aspects of saving by in- 
dividuals, corporations and govern- 
ment, over a sufficiently extended 
period of time to provide an indica- 
tion of trends. It is anticipated that 
the study will take about two years 
to complete. 


The study will be under the gen- 
eral supervision of an Advisory 
Committee, consisting of the follow- 
ing: Winfield W. Riefler (Chair- 
man), Assistant to the Chairman of 
the Board, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System; Wil- 
liam W. Bodine, Financial Vice- 
President, The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; Arthur F. 
3urns, Research Director, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, and 
Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University ; Frederic W. Ecker, Fi- 
nancial Vice-President, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company ; Simon 
Kuznets, Professor of Economics, 
University of Pennsylvania; Gerard 
S. Nollen, Chairman of the Board, 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
lowa; Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont 
University Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University; Jacob Viner, 
Professor of Economics, Princeton 
University; and Theodore O. 
Yntema, Director of Research, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
and Professor of Business and Eco- 
nomic Policy, University of Chicago. 

Ralph A. Young, Associate Director 
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Can You Beat 7 


W: at Standard Life don’t believe (contrary to the 


opinion of some people) that all life insurance pol- 


icies cost the same. We think that for dollars paid-in, the 
Standard Life of Indiana gives back more through low 
premiums and higher settlement options than do most 


companies operating on the C.S.O. rates. 


FOR EXAMPLE — 





1. Take an insured 
age 35 buys a $10,000 
policy and pays the 
premium for say, 20 
years (or use any pe- 
riod you want). 


Total Cost. 








2. Kill off the insured 
and take 20 years of 
limited payments for 
the beneficiary (or 
take any other install- 
ment option you 


wish). 


Months to year. 








3. Divide dollars re- 
ceived by beneficiary 
by total premiums paid 
by insured. (Guaran- 
teed.) 

Number of dollars paid 
back by Standard Life 


for each dollar received 





Standard Life’s Figures 


Annual payments 


Payments for 20 years 


Space for You 
to Figure 





Rate per $1,000 at age 35... .$20.60 


x 10 


Annual premium $10,000 policy. . $206 
Years of premium... 








.. .§661.20 
x 20 


. $13,224 








$13,224 





Sure the above is competitive—that’s the spice of life! There is no collusion 
in the life insurance business—each company is in fair competition with 
every other one. Write the Standard Life for further information. Agencies 


open nationally. 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 





of Research and Statistics, Federal 
Reserve Board, will act as alternate 
for Mr. Riefler, and James J. 
O’Leary, research director for the 
Joint Committee on Investment Re- 
search, will serve as secretary of the 
advisory committee. This committee 
held its first meeting at Princeton 
yesterday. 

Raymond W. Goldsmith has been 
appointed Director of the Study. 
During the last two years Dr. Gold- 
smith has served as an economic 


advisor to several United States 
Government foreign missions, in- 
cluding the Paris Reparations Con- 
ference and the Austrian Treaty 
Commission. During the war he 
was connected with the planning 
division of the WPB. Prior to these 
assignments, he headed the research 
section of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission where he initi- 
ated the SEC estimates of the cur- 
rent volume of saving in the United 
States. 





















HIDDEN VALUES! 

















purchased with every permanent type of life insurance. 
partial list would include: 

















Adaptability to every need. 








Exemption from managerial care. 











Income and other tax exemptions. 








Adequate diversification of investments. 











Availability of policy loans without publicity. 





Prompt transfer to heirs without the usual 
shrinkage of probated estates. 














The privilege of examining the financial trans- 
actions of life insurance companies at the 
various State Insurance Departments. 
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COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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Few policyowners are conscious of the many “hidden values” 


MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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40 YEARS” 

















In October we celebrate our Fortieth Anni- 
versary. THERE ARE MANY REASONS 
WHY.WE ARE GROWING. Most important 
among these are wholehearted cooperation 
with our field organization, unexcelled service 
to policyowners, and the constant desire to 
give them the best protection available in 
the fields of Life, Accident, Health and Hos- 
pitalization insurance. 






























































We have splendid openings for agencies in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Minnesota. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 















































of dependable policyowners service — | 





























Little Things—from page 20 


about how I would ever get myself 
across a prospect’s threshold. I was 
sure I knew a lot of so-called “Grade 
A” prospects, but I felt I needed 
some magic formula to give me the 
courage to approach them on their 
problems of security. Then suddenly 
“out of the blue” came the answer, 
I was referred to a doctor who 
wanted to set up an educational pro- 
gram for his two sons. This gave me 
the cue, and unknowingly these two 
youngsters founded “My Stork 
Club,” which was soon able to boast 
of a flock of small fry and a number 
of fathers as honorary members. 
The Prudential Baby Book be- 
came my “bell-ringer and door- 
opener.” I realized that I wasn't 
ready to tackle big programs or big 
prospects, so I stuck to the little ones 
—the babies, whose Mothers I could 
chat with freely about bottles and 
formulas, and whose Dads | could 
tease a bit about putting Johnny out 
to work. Once in the home, I find 
it comparatively simple to shift the 
focus of attention from the child's 
to the father’s insurance needs, es- 
pecially since the completion of a 
juvenile application gives me exactly 
the information I want regarding 
Dad’s policies. I try to plant a few 
seeds of thought for Pop to mull over 
concerning the inadequacy of 
Mama’s emergency bank account, 
and when I go back with the baby’s 
policy I bring alang a chart, to show 
Dad how Junior’s arrival has in- 
creased his Social Security and what 
additional savings are required to 
keep the wolf away from the door. 
This technique doesn’t always work, 
but in many cases it has and has re- 
sulted in sizable policies on people 
whom I would never have been able 
to approach had there not been a new 
baby in the family. Over $135,000 
of my 1947 adult business can be in- 
directly attributed to small fry. 


WISCONSIN 
COMMISSIONER 


OHN SONDEREGGER has been 
ye Acting Insurance Commis- 
sioner succeeding the late Marvin 
Duell, who died on August 18th last. 
Mr. Sonderegger was formerly State 
Treasurer of Wisconsin. 


Best’s Life News 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
New Company 


The American International Life Insurance Company, 
La Feria, Texas, was incorporated as a stock legal 
reserve life insurance company under the laws of Texas 
June 28, 1948; was licensed July 9, 1948; began busi- 
ness August 17, 1948 with an authorized and subscribed 
capital of $25,000, which was sold at $16 per share (par 
value $10) thereby producing a surplus of $15,000. 
There were no organization or other expenses. 

Officers: President, J. C. Dunn; vice president, Dale 
Ball; secretary-treasurer, Joe Wheeler ; medical director, 
Heinrich Lamm; consulting actuary, M. B. Gammill; 
superintendent of agents, W. A. Magee. 

Directors: F. G. Baingo, Dale Ball, J. C. Dunn, Joe L. 
Gavito and Joe L. Wheeler. 

Territory: The company is licensed to operate in the 
state of Texas only. 

Kinds of Insurance Written: Ordinary and Accident 
and Health insurance on the non-participating plan. 
Non-medical is written from 0 to 45 with amount limit 
of $5,000 to age 40. The company is now writing 
Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life, 20 Year Term, 12 
Monthly Pay, 24 Monthly Pay, Juvenile and Educa- 
tional Endowment at ages 18, 19, 20 and 21, a Funeral 
Benefit policy (Family Group Plan) and a Polio policy. 
With the Ordinary forms of insurance, waiver of pre- 
mium is available but is not granted to women and 
substandard risks. 

Reserve Basis: The Ordinary policy contracts are 
written on the CSO 3% basis. 


EASTERN LIFE 


Issuing Disability Income—lIsh-Kishor Dies 


Since August 15 last, the Eastern Life Insurance 
Company of New York, N. Y. has been issuing dis- 
ability income to eligible applicants from ages 20 to 50. 
The Clause provides monthly payments of 1% of the 
face amount of the policy, payments being limited to 
100 months. The benefit ceases at the anniversary of 


Jacob Ish-Kishor, one of the founders of the company 
in 1927 and most recently Vice President and Secretary, 
died on August 22 last at age 71. Mr. Ish-Kishor was 
closely identified with the development of Zionism in 
this country. 


FEDERAL LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Federal Life Insurance Company, Chicago, was 
favorably examined (Association) by the Insurance De- 
partments of California, Florida, Illinois, Kansas and 
Ohio as of December 31, 1947 covering the operations 
of the company since December 31, 1944, the date of 
previous examination. As a result of the examination 
the surplus was increased by $55,733 from $1,414,268 
to $1,470,002. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
Emry C. Green President 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the George 
Washington Life Insurance Company, Charleston, W. 
Va., held Wednesday, August 18, Emry C. Green was 
elected President, succeeding Lee Warren James, who 
is retiring. Mr. James reached his 7lst birthday 
on September 12th. Mr. James sold his 64% stock 
interest in the company to Mr. Green and associates. 

Mr. Green started in the life insurance business with 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company in 1922 as 
Secretary and Assistant Manager of the Mortgage Loan 
Department. In August, 1933, he was made Executive 
Vice President of the Pilot Life Insurance Company. 
He was elected President of the Pilot Life in February, 
1934, and served in this capacity until January, 1946. 

Mr. Green states that it will be the purpose of the 
Company to enter into an aggressive expansion pro- 
gram in the states in which the Company now operates 
as well as entry into adjoining states. 

David W. Dunbar will continue as Executive Vice 
President, and all other present officers and employees 





the policy nearest the 55th birthday of the insured. 
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will remain with the Company. 
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ATLAS... 


. .. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our jo ihesowsllly, 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 
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TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. i‘iould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 
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GLOBE LIFE Kind: 


jnsuran 
Favorably Examined p- 
The Globe Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 

was examined by the Illinois Department as of Decem- The 
ber 31, 1947 covering the operations of the company tthe 
since June 30, 1944, the date of the previous examin. § A 
tion. The report of the examiners was essentially “104 
similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 Life Reports, of 
as ol 4 

month 
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GULF LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Gulf Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida was favorably examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina as of December 31, 1947, covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1943, the date 
of previous examination. The report of the examiners 
was similar to that appearing in Best’s 1948 Life 















Reports. P r 
At a special meeting of the directors of the company otre 
held on June 25, 1948, a stock dividend of $250,000 was and 
declared bringing the amount of paid-up capital stock nese 
outstanding to $1,000,000. This was accomplished stea 
through issuance of 25,000 additional shares of common .. 
stock. 114 
por 
HAWAIIAN LIFE 
New Company ie 
The Hawaiian Life Insurance Company, Ltd., 1136 to 
Union Street, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, was in- 3 
corporated under the laws of the Territory on October - 
29, 1947 and was granted authority to transact busi- . 
ness of life insurance on October 31, 1947. The author- - 
ized capital stock consists of 15,000 shares of common i. 
stock which were issued to the Insular Life Assurance a 
Company, Ltd., of Manila, Philippine Islands. . 
The company was formed primarily for the purpose 
of reinsuring the Hawaiian business of the Insular Life 
since the status of the corporation was changed from 
that of a foreign to that of an alien insurer when the 
Philippine Islands acquired independence on July 4, V 
1946. The agreement for this reinsurance was entered t 
into on October 31, 1947. é 
Officers: President, Roger E. Brooks ; vice president, | 


F. G. Pearson; secretary and treasurer, Enrique 
Zulueta; medical director, Clarence E. Fronk, M.D.; 
actuary, O. A. Ehrenclow. 

Directors: Roger E. Brooks, Enrique Zulueta, Clar- 
ence E. Fronk, M.D., J. R. McMicking, A. F. Gonzales, 
J. Russell Cades, F. G. Pearson. 


Territory: The company is licensed in the Territory 
of Hawaii only. 


Best’s Life News 
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Kinds of Insurance Written: Ordinary and juvenile 
insurance on the participating and non-participating 
plans. 


Examined 


The company was examined by the Insurance Bureau 
of the Territory of Hawaii as of December 31, 1947, 
covering the operations of the company since November 
|, 1947, the date of incorporation. The ledger assets 
as of November 1, 1947 were $2,958,904. For the two 
months’ period ending December 31, 1947 the income 
was $87,423 and disbursements, $55,800. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1947 assets were $3,030,585 ; surplus, $323,765 ; 
capital, $150,000; net policy reserve, $2,321,926. As of 
October 31, 1947 the business in force was $10,142,752. 


HOMESTEADERS LIFE 
Fraternal to Old Line 


The Homesteaders Life Insurance Company, 416-7th 
Street, Des Moinés, Iowa was incorporated, licensed 
and began business on July 1, 1948 as a mutual legal 
reserve company. The fraternal society, “The Home- 
steaders Life Association,” was originally organized 
in 1906. Details of the latest report (December 31, 
1947) of the fraternal society will be found on page 
1144 of the 1948 edition of Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports. 


Insurance Written 


The new company is writing Ordinary insurance on 
the participating plan with amount limits from $100 
to $2,000. Non-medical is written from 0-50. The 
usual forms of policies are offered and include Ordinary, 
Limited Payment, Endowment and Term. The waiver 
of premium feature is available from ages 16-50 and 
the double indemnity benefit is also issued. Women 
are considered on the same basis as men. Currently the 
company is using the CSO table with minimum values 
and interest at 2%2%. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers are as follows: President, A. A. Ball; 
vice President, J. J. May; secretary, C. J. Graves; 
treasurer, J. C. Butler ; medical director, P. G. Watters ; 
actuary, J. G. Kacmarynski; superintendent of agents, 
C. A, Everett. The directors include Messrs. Ball, 
Butler, Everett, plus Gregory Brunk, attorney; H. B. 
Goodrich, H. J. Green, Lyle W. Hines, C.P.A., E. C. 
Lundquist (banker) and C. F. Wennerstrum, Chief 
Justice, Iowa Supreme Court. 

Currently the company is licensed in the following 
states: Iowa, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Idaho, Kansas, and South 
Dakota. It expects to expand in two or three more 
States in the near future. 





Office space nearing completion 
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for a PERFECT CONVENTION 
oe in Suburban Chicago — —ora 
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HIGHLAND 
PARK iio: 


—¥ Conventions at the MORAINE 
y HOTEL afford the happy com- 


bination of concentrated effort 
and luxurious rest. 

Of graceful Georgian archi- 
tecture and early American appointments, in 
an ery setting of ravine woodland on the 
shore of Lake Michigan, the MORAINE just 
naturally makes business a pleasure. 

Our facilities conveniently accommodate 
groups up to 200 persons . . — 
are available in our popular Beach Club . 
Additional information will gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request to the manager. 


LOUIE, ON. THE-LAKE 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Commentary 





CONGRATULATIONS 


Offer a man congratulations on 
something he has bought and you 
offer him a reason to tell all of his 
friends about his purchase. A man 
who gets a good buy is happy to tell 
his friends; a man who is displeased 
with a purchase implies that he was 
“sold” on the idea. 

Compliment a man on his previous 
purchases of life insurance. Con- 
gratulate him on his good judgment 
in the past. 

Pleased with his previous de- 
cisions, he will tell his friends about 
the good buy and he will plan for 
another similar buy when he is able. 

Congratulations to him beget con- 
gratulations to you. 

Insurance in Force—July 31, 1948— 


$370,353,111 


| COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 
































LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Executive Changes 


J. N. McEachern was named chairman of the board 
and R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., elected president of the 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia at a meeting of 
the company’s directors in Atlanta September 9. 

Mr. Dobbs, treasurer of the company since 1933. 
succeeds Mr. McEachern, who has served as president 
of Life of Georgia for more than 20 years. Other 
officers remain unchanged, with I. M. Sheffield, Jr, 
continuing as executive vice president. 

The board action followed resignation as chairman of 
the board of Mrs. Lula D. McEachern, who is re- 
tiring from active participation in business, civic, and 
church affairs. 

As board chairman and chief executive officer, Mr, 
McEachern will continue to direct an expansion pro- 
gram he instituted for the company several years ago, 
He has guided the company’s development into an 
institution with more that half a billion dollars of life 
insurance in force, operating in eleven states, with 
assets in excess of $35,000,000. Mr. McEachern began 
his insurance career as an agent in Atlanta in 1918. 

Mr. Dobbs, in addition to his duties as president, will 
retain the treasurership and remain in charge of the 
company’s financial affairs. He is recognized as one 
of the south’s authorities on insurance investments. 
Mr. Dobbs became associated with the company in 1925 
and has been with it continuously since, with the ex- 
ception of three and a half years in the Army Air 
Forces. 

New Policies 


The company has added three Ordinary contracts to 
its agency portfolio: a 30-year endowment at adult ages 
a ten-pay life at juvenile ages, and a life paid up at 65 
issued at both juvenile and adult ages. 

Premium waiver, double indemnity, and travel ac- 
cident insurance are available with the adult policies; 
premium insurance is available with policies at juvenile 
ages. The life paid up at 65 and teri-pay life provide 
death benefit of the full face amount from age one; 
from age zero to age one the benefit is $250 per $1,000. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE 
1948 Atmosphere 


“It is now an established Company policy to permit 
personnel in the home office of the Loyal Protective Life 
Insurance Company at Boston to smoke and drink 
‘cokes’ at their desks during office hours whenever they 
are so inclined,” John M. Powell, President, announced 
after the plan had been tested for two and a half months 
with highly satisfactory results. 

“We realized when we first decided to take this step 
that it was quite a departure from standard practices in 
offices where a considerable number of employees are 
involved and especially in home offices of insurance 
companies. The only exceptions to the smoke privilege 
were a few employees who have contact with the public. 
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“We frankly did not know what the effect would be 
in our office where there are more than 135 workers 
or if it would disturb those who did not care to smoke. 
We expected our initial announcement to. be followed 
by several days of heavy smoking until the novelty 
wore off. Much to our surprise, there was no notice- 
able change in the atmosphere and we were pleased to 
find there was no feeling of discrimination among those 
few who were not permitted to smoke.” 


Results 


3y encouraging employees to use paper cups and 
drink “cokes” at their desks, congestion around the dis- 
pensing machine is avoided and the nuisance of loose 
bottle is by-passed. This liberal attitude toward em- 
ployees has paid off. There has been a considerable 
reduction in unnecessary absences from desks during 
working hours and greater concentration, particularly 
in those jobs which are of a routine nature. 

“The satisfaction which our employees have experi- 
enced from this privilege, the care and discretion they 
have exercised, and the better work which has resulted, 
we feel fully justify us in extending this on a permanent 
basis,” Mr. Powell reported. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Family Income Rider 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. has announced that, effective im- 
mediately, its new Family-Protection Provision rider 
may be attached to policies when issued. This will 
provide for the payment of monthly income from the 
death of the insured within the 10, 15, or 20 years 
covered by the rider, to the end of the Family Protection 
period. At the conclusion of the Family Protection 
period the rider becomes void. The income payments 
under the rider do not include any proceeds from the 
basic policy and the basic policy proceeds may be paid 
in a single sum without affecting the rider income pay- 
able. Income payments under the Family Protection 
Provision may be commuted, if authority is granted 
by the insured. 

Income payable under the provision will be either 
$10 or $15 per $1,000 of the sum insured in the basic 
policy, whichever is applied for. These income payments 
will not be increased by dividends or reduced by in- 
debtedness on the basic policy. The terminal date of 
the rider provision will be the 10th, 15th or 20th anni- 
versary of the basic policy, as may be elected. 

Premiums under the rider will be completed before 
the expiration of the Family Protection period, as 
follows: 


Family Protection No. Premiums 


Period Payable 
10 Year Plan 8 
15 Year Plan 12 
20 Year Plan 16 





(Continued on the next page) 


October 1, 1948 





Maestro Mel of music fame came humming in one noon. 
e “I like to be in harmony,” he sang in joyous tune. ““That’s 
why I’ve come,” our Mel did hum in his symphonic best, 
“to Hotel Pennsylvania where you really are a guest!” 


Ce: eh 


78 -\ 
os 
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At last, upstairs, our maestro’s cares began to melt away. 
e Twas quiet there; in restful chair he snoozed till end of 
day. His radio was soft and low; he yawned, “I'll go to 
bed. 800 springs and more will bring sweet music to my 


head. 






| KROTEL PENN 






svivaswia | 





3 “While I am here I’m always near to where I want to go; 
e I’m never late for business date, for concert or a show. 
My time is gone; so, with baton, I'll bid you all farewell. 
Let travelers all obey my call and head for this hotel!” 


ENNSYLVANIA 


ames HMeCabe, genet 


THE STATLER manent 
yy 


P. S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! Com- 
plete teletype service is now in operation in every Statler Hotel. 
For immediate replies, without uncertainty, use the teletype 
service near you. 























Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 
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The CULUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANGE Zngaany 


BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETT 





MORE STRINGS TO HIS BOW ... 


The Columbian National Agent is “Johnny on 


the spot” with complete Life, Sickness, Accident, 
and Hospital protection . . . for individuals and 


groups. 


BUILT ON INTEGRITY — GROWING ON SERVICE 











Cakes are made from various ingredients, but our cake 
contains—Special service—Sharp selling aids—A com- 
plete line of policies—A tried and tested recruiting plan 
—A proven training procedure. 


The “Icing” is the Pan-American wu. » 
NEW AGENT'S COMPENSATION PLAN 
BUILT FOR THE CAREER MAN 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 







plus 
BONUS FOR QUALITY BUSINESS 
CONTINUOUS RENEWALS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DEATH BENEFITS 
How’s that for icing! 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Orleans U.S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 
. -Vice-Pres. and Agency Director 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice-President 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL—Continued 


After premiums for the Family Protection periog 
are completed, the premium payments reduce to those 
payable under the basic policy. 

Without medical examination, Family Protection Pro. 
vision coverage may be converted to any Life, En- 
dowment or Retirement Income policy the company 
issues at the time of conversion (except single premium) 
not to exceed 75% of the commuted value at time of 
conversion of the benefit then insured under the pro- 
vision. The new policy will bear the conversion date, 
The premium will be that for the then attained age, 
The conversion privilege expires at the end of the 7th 
policy year on the 10 year plan, the 10th policy year 
on the 15 year plan, and the 12th policy year on the 
20 year plan. Except with company consent, conver- 
sions will not include any disability provision. 

Dividends on the basic policy will not be affected by 
attaching the rider. 

The rider does not affect the amount or form of 
nonforfeiture benefits under the basic policy. If the 
paid-up or extended term provision of the basic policy 
becomes: operative, this will void the Family Protection 
Provision. 

The new rider is available at ages 20-55 on the 10- 
year, 20-50 on the 15-year, and 20-45 on the 20-year 
plan. Regular nonmedical limits are applicable to the 
basic policy with the rider attached. The provision will 
be considered for applicants ratable not higher than 
150% extra mortality. If premium charged for the 
Family Protection Provision includes a charge for a 
substandard risk and the rider is converted to perma- 
nent insurance, the premium for the new policy will re- 
quire a comparable rating. 

The company is now issuing a 5 Year Convertible and 
Renewable Term contract to standard male lives only 
between ages 20-55, inclusive. The policy expires at 
the end of 5 years unless renewed within 90 days prior 
to the expiry date and may be so tenewed up to age 
65. The policy is convertible as of attained age up to 
age 62 or as, of original age during the first 5 years. 
Waiver of premium disability and accidental death 
benefits may be attached to the policy subject to the 
company’s regular limits and rules. 


Premium rates per $1,000 of insurance and average 
dividend are: 


Age 25 30 35 40 45 SO 55 
Premium 7.87 8.91 10.46 12.78 16.24 21.46 29.29 
Avg. div. 1.89 2.42 289 3.20 3.38 3.37 3.31 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


More Litigation 


On September 7, 1933 the newly formed General 
American Life of St. Louis, Missouri took over the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Company, also of that 
city, under a purchase agreement. It was provided 
therein that a final accounting would be made as of 





August 31, 1948, 


Best’s Life News 
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On August 27 lasi, Missouri Superintendent of In- 
surance Owen G. Jackson increased the reserve on the 
old Missouri State Life policies by $11,000,000. He did 
this on the advice of Joseph B. Maclean, a Consulting 
Actuary, and Alex. Good, Actuary of the Missouri 
Department. It was found that the reserves in the 
Missouri State Life account in general were computed 
on the American Experience Table with interest at 
3.4% and the purchase agreement provides that adequate 
and necessary reserves shall be maintained for the 
protection of policyholders. This increase in reserve 
of $11,000,000 would put the business on the CSO 
Table at 2.9%. In addition, in the settlement options, 
there is a guarantee of interest at 312% and this con- 
tingency was provided for also in the $11,000,000 in- 
crease in reserve. 

Superintendent Jackson apparently based his action 
on a Missouri statute enacted in 1947. This statute in 
general provides that the Superintendent, in cases of 
reinsured, insolvent companies, is required to see that 
reasonable and necessary reserves are maintained. The 
general statutory law of Missouri also provides that in- 
surance companies may maintain necessary reserves 
over and above the minimum required by statute. It 
is provided in the purchase agreement that any excess 
surplus available after setting up adequate reserves, 
providing for the payment of lien interest and other 
policyholder obligations, shall be distributed among 
stockholders. It will, of course, be recalled that all liens 
were repaid in 1946. 

At a hearing held on August 31 last, Orville Richard- 
son, associated with the law firm of Jones, Harker, 
Gladney and Grand, and who purports to represent 
some 4,000 stockholders owning about all the 500,000 
shares of Missouri State Life stock, filed a motion for 
leave to intervene in the proceedings. This motion 
attacks the constitutionality of the new statute referred 
to above under which Superintendent Jackson directed 
that the reserves be increased by $11,000,000. Mr. 
Richardson pointed out that in August the stock of 
the Missouri State Life was selling over the counter at 
$10 per share. He claimed that by increasing the re- 
serve $11,000,000 there would be practically no equity 
left for stockholders. 

Circuit Judge Harry F. Russell, who presided at 
the hearing, ordered the books of the Missouri State Life 
closed as of September 2, 1948 and that a final account- 
ing be made by November 1 next. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
Family Protection Rider 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. announced in late August to its field 
force that applications for a family protection rider, to 
be attached to a basic policy. at time of issue, will be 
accepted after September 1. Rider may be used with 
almost any of the plans now in use in the company. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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OUR FORTIFICATION 














We meet today’s problems and anticipate 
tomorrow’s wants from the bulwark of 
more than forty years of steady growth, 


the result of friendly service. 


If you are interested in a company who 
places the needs of the fieldman and pol- 
icyholder first, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


s 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


= a static figure . . . “enough” 
financial security varies many times in the 
span of a man’s responsibility to himself and 
his family. Today, the cycle of change is so 
rapid, and the influencing factors so many 
that it is difficult for an individual to keep 
his future in focus. 
To the skilled underwriter this is a chal- 
lenge. He must help his clients to visualize 
their responsibilities and to plan for them 
with an adequate, balanced program. 
It seems significant “enough” that 81% of 
Fidelity’s foremost underwriters now report 
continuous use of Fidelity Personal Estate 
Plans . . . Fidelity’s aid to careful estate 
engineering. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Whe Senefit of 
THE DOUBT... 


If doubt exists that cannot be removed, 
give the policyholder the benefit of it. 


That is the rule which this Company has 
been following in the adjustment of claims 
from its very beginning. 


It means that we go beyond the legal obli- 
gations of the policy and take ‘into account 
the moral obligations as well. It works. 











AC ‘fo HOME OFFICE, Nasional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN, 
| we 


[Zhe NATIONAL LIFE AND we 
k= ACCIDENT InsuranceCo.,Inc. RET 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


Spe Ioasaner aul Aeizil 


PAGL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT—Continued 


Term periods will be 10, 15, 20 or 25 years, with 
extra premiums payable for 8, 12, 16 or 20 years fe. 
spectively. 

The proceeds at death may be taken in one sum; o; 
total proceeds of rider and policy may be applied under 
any standard settlement option; or proceeds may be 
taken in monthly income payments with face amount 
of the basic policy payable in one sum at the end of 
the term period. Amount of monthly income provided 
under a family income type settlement may be $10. 
$15 or $20 per thousand dollars of policy face amount. 

Conversion of the term insurance, which decreases 
annually, to permanent insurance is a contractual right 
during first five policy years. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Patterson Dies 


Alexander E. Patterson, President and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, died on September 10 last at 
the age of 61. Death came most unexpectedly since the 
day before he delivered an outstanding address at a 
gathering of company representatives in Chicago. 

Mr. Patterson began his life insurance career in 
1908 as a representative of the Edward A. Woods 
Agency of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Pittsburgh. Following twenty-seven months of service 
in the first World War, he rejoined the Pittsburgh 
Agency and in 1922 was transferred to New York City 
to establish a new Agency. In 1925 he moved to 
Chicago to assume charge of the Society's largest 
Agency in that city. In 1928 he transferred from the 
Equitable to the Penn Mutual and became .a General 
Agent in that city. In 1937 he became Vice President 
of Penn Mutual in charge of agency affairs. He resigned 
this post in 1941 to become Vice President of the 
Mutual Life, Executive Vice President in 1942 and 
President on March 7, 1947. 

Mr. Patterson was widely known and very will liked 
throughout the life insurance business. The Mutual 
Life has lost a fine leader and the business has lost an 
outstanding personality. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE 
D. |. from 0-55 


Effective September 1 last, the National Fidelity Life 
Insurance Company, Kansas City, Missouri is extending 
its age limits for the issuance of Double Indemnity to 
include ages 0-55. The first year benefit on issues at 
age 0 is $250 per $1,000, with full benefit thereafter. 
Issues at age 1 will be full benefit from date of issue. 


Best’s Life News 
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OCCIDENTAL 
Mortgage Group 


Occidental Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles, 
California has pioneered* another plan of insurance to 
fulfill a long felt need to the insuring public. In line 
with its policy of “More Protection per Premium 
Dollar” Occidental introduces the Mortgage Cancella- 
tion Plan (group basis). 

For the last ten years Occidental has been experi- 

menting and improving various methods of insurance 
protection for the home buyer and the lending institu- 
tion financing the mortgage. It has been Occidental’s 
opinion that the home buying public has long needed a 
simple, inexpensive method, free from red tape, whereby 
the home owner could guarantee the mortgage payments 
in the event of death or disability. 

Basically it works this way. The master policy is 
issued to the lending institution which in turn will 
submit to Occidental the individual applications from 
the home buyers financing through that institution. 
Every home owner is eligible to certain requirements. 
The applicant must be under 60 and in good health. In 
addition, he must be generally acceptable insurance 
wise. 

The broader features of this unique plan are: At death 
payment by the insurance company of the principal 
amount of the mortgage indebtedness up to $10,000, 
the amount decreasing in proportion as the principal 
amount of the mortgage is paid off. In the event of 
total disability the monthly mortgage installments will 
be paid after the policyowner has been disabled more 
than thirty days through accidental injury or sickness 
which prevents the policyowner from working. These 
disability payments will be continued by the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California during disability 
until the policyowner reaches the age of 65 or until the 
end of the mortgage redemption period. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Favorably Examined 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, California was favorably examined by the 
Insurance Departments of Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Indiana and Ohio as of December 31, 1947 
covering the operations of the company since December 
31, 1944, the date of previous examination. The report 
of the examiners was essentially similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1948 Life Reports. 

According to the examiners, the Price Determination 
Committee, (see Best’s 1948 Lire Reports and BEst’s 
LirE News, April 1, 1947 edition) has extended the 
time which within mutualization may be effected to 
December 31, 1949. 


* Prudential inaugurated a somewhat similar plan a few years ago. 
It is continuing the plans put into effect but is not writing any new 
ones—Editors. 


October 1, 1948 











With Columbus Mutual’s “Life Packages” 
you can quickly and easily sell your 
present clientele a better program — and do 
it without red tape, rate computations or 
highly specialized knowledge. If you're 
not acquainted with this unique 
“Packaged Profit” route to increased 


earnings our story will interest you. 


«“”CQLUMBUS “MUTUAL 
LIFE INS picks ki E ¢ OMPANY 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHOP oD 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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Theme for the South 


“For more than 40 years Pilot Life rep- 
resentatives have been charting safe finan- 
cial programs for citizens of the South. 
Avoid the adverse currents of insecurity 
with Pilot protection.”* 


Every year thousands of Southerners heed 
this good advice. 


“From a recent Pilot Life newspaper ad. 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 











| NEED HELP!!! 


I’ve got the responsibility of building the biggest 
Agency organization in America. I am very much 
encouraged by the progress made, but there is 
too much to do for one man. 

What I need is a top-flight Agency Director. I 
am not looking for a fellow that was a success 
twenty years ago, what I want is a man who is 
NOW doing a terrific job, but is held back be- 
eause the company he is with is not aggressive, 
and won't do all that is necessary for real success. 
In the last year we have qualified in fourteen 
states, and the District of Columbia, and are 
going to expand so that in a few years we will be 
in every state in the Union . . . right now, we 
have to consolidate. We’ve got success stories, 
but we want more . . . lots of them. 

Are you the man I want? Do you know the 
Health and Accident business from A to Z? 
Have you a good knowledge of life insurance 
business? Do you, personally, know the art of 
selling? Are you an organizer? Do you inspire 
men... fire them up? Are you an indefati- 
gable worker? Are you ambitious? Do you have 
the sort of personality that attracts other men to 
you? If you have all this, Mister, I am looking 
for you, and I want to hear from you right away. 
The name, well it’s Louis A. Breskin, President, 
Sterling Insurance Company, 737 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
McGivney Dies 


Eugene J. McGivney, Vice-President and (enera| 
Counsel of the Pan-American Life, New Orleaus, La 
died on September sixth last. 

Mr. McGivney graduated from Louisiana State Unj 
versity as a member of the first law class. While a ver 
young man he was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State and Insurance Commissioner for the State oj 
Louisiana. For fourteen years he successfully conducted 
the affairs of his office. His ability won him recognition 
as one of the most prominent Insurance Commissioners 
in the United States. He served as Vice-President of 
the Insurance Commissioners Association and at his 
death was serving as Louisiana Vice-President of the 
Legal Section of the American Life Convention. At 
the time that the Pan-American Life was organized, 
he resigned his position as Insurance Commissioner 0 
that he could devote the necessary time to the legal 
affairs of the Company. 


PIONEER MUTUAL LIFE 





Enters Hospitalization Field 


The Pioneer Mutual Life Insurance Company, Fargo, 
North Dakota, which has been writing non-cancellabk 
health and accident insurance for over a quarter oj 
a century, has entered the hospitalization field. It is 
now one of the few companies writing a non-cancellable 
hospitalization policy. The daily hospital benefit may 
be had from $4.00 to $8.00 per day and is issued from 
age 3 months to age 55. The policy can be written on an 
individual or as a family group. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
D. |. to 0 


The Republic National Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas announced recently that it is now accept- 
ing applications for double indemnity in connection with 
policies at ages from 0 to 60. Formerly the lowest age 
was 5. The accidental death benefit in the case of 
juvenile risks will be equal to the amount payable on 
a natural death benefit under the policy. At the same 
time President Beasley stated that $7,500 would now 
be accepted from ages 0 to 44, inclusive, on a non- 
medical basis. In addition, another $7,500 on a non- 
medical basis, would be considered two years following 
the date of the policy issued under the original non- 
medical application. 

Charles E. Shedd, formerly Director of Agency Train- 
ing for the company, has been promoted to Director 
of Accident and Health Sales. At the same time, Lyman 
E. King, formerly Associate Director of Agency Train- 
ing, was promoted to Director in that field. 


Best’s Life News 
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STANDARD INSURANCE 
Conversion Option 


The Standard Insurance Company, Portland, Oregon 
has announced that effective immediately the Family 
Income Rider and Mortgage Cancellation policy will 
contain an option allowing conversion to a permanent 
plan at the attained age at any time during the premium 
paying period for a maximum amount of 75% of the 
insurance in force at the date of conversion and a mini- 
mum amount of $1,000. Change may be made to any 
convertible ordinary life, limited payment life or en- 
dowment policy, if there is no disability benefit on the 
new policy without medical examination. If disability 
waiver of benefit is desired, a change will be made pro- 
vided the insured is not over 55 years of age and upon 
approval by the company of such evidence of insurability 
as may be required. This conversion privilege is made 
retroactive to all Family Income Riders and Mortgage 
Cancellation policies now in force. 


STATE LIFE (Ind.) 
Garnett Actuary 


Appointment of Wayne W. Garnett as actuary of the 
State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis, effec- 
tive September 1, was announced by Robert E. Sweeney, 
president of the company. 

Mr. Garnett is a native of Hillsboro, Kentucky. He 
received an .\.B. degree from Kentucky Wesleyan 
College in 1927, and an M.A. degree from the Um- 
versity of Kentucky in 1929. He completed the Ac- 
tuarial Science course of the University of Michigan 
in 1931, 

His actuarial experience includes four years with the 
Central Life Assurance Society of Des Moines; two 
years with the American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; three years as assistant actuary 
and actuary of the Michigan Insurance Department ; 
and for the past three years as actuary of the Kentucky 
Home Mutual Life Insurance Company of Louisville. 

During World War II Mr. Garnett served a year in 
the Statistical Section of the Army Air Corps, and in 
November 1942 he entered the Navy. After three years 
service he was released to inactive duty as a Lieutenant, 
Senior Grade. 


UNION MUTUAL 
100th Anniversary 


The Union Mutual, Portland, Me., climaxed its 100th 
Anniversary year with a four-day centennial convention 
held last month at Poland Spring, Me. Two hundred 
members of the field force were in attendance, together 
with special guests, speakers and home office members. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE 


In the records of Monumental Life, it is not un- 
usual to find the names of families who have 
been insured in this Company through several 
generations. This fact has a three way signifi- 
cance. From the policyholder’s viewpoint it is 
an expression of satisfaction and confidence. 
For the agent, there are the advantages to be 
derived from representing a company with 
a long record of successful performance, and to 
the Company it is the fulfillment of the desire 
for steady growth based on conscientious service. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES and CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 















































UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS : SOUTH DAKOTA 
AN 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 
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Twice within the past 
six months our Field Force 
set new written and paid- 
for Company records. 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


This Association with assets of $10,500,000 invites 
your Investments. It serves a great and growing 
industrial and agricultural area where a minimum of 
labor or other disturbances prevail. 


Since organization in 1927 we have paid dividends 
of 3% or more per annum on Insured Savings Shares 
Accounts. Write for Statement. 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
J. L. R. BOYD, SECRETARY 
48 Broad Street N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


“ESUBESHEERSSRSEHSEESSESSESSSESHSERSSSSETS ! 
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Be sure all of your copies of 
BEST’S NEWS are clean, fresh 
and in one place! The reference 
value of the NEWS is undis- 
puted so—keep them in an at- 
tractive, simulated leather BEST 
BINDER and be sure they are al- 
ways intact and complete. 


BEST BINDERS cost only $1.83 
each (postage included). 


UNION MUTUAL—Continued 


Featured speakers at business sessions and at the 
convention’s two banquets were Governor Horace A. 
Hildreth of Maine, Claris Adams, president, Ohio State 
Life; Howard J. Burridge, president, The National 
Underwriter ; John “Ox” DaGrosa, field coach, Temple 
University, Philadelphia ; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr, 
managing director, Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association; A. J. McAndless, president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life; Francis L. Merritt, vice president and 
director of agencies, Central Life of Iowa; and Dr, 
Charles F. Phillips, president, Bates College, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

Home office executives who addressed business ses- 
sions included president Irish, Harland L. Knight, 
agency vice president ; and John R. Carnochan, director 
of training. 

Top achievement of the company in its preparations 
for the convention was its accomplishment of $201,359,- 
519 of insurance in force, successful culmination of an 
eighteen-month production campaign. The goal had 
originally been set at $175,000,000. This represents a 
gain of $126,000,000 in force during the past ten years. 
Ninth oldest among American life insurance companies, 
the Union Mutual now operates in 23 states, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and Canada. 

Special features of the convention were an historical 
exhibit showing reproductions of the first application 
and policy, early rate books, inspection reports, cor- 
respondence, annual statements, pictures and other relics 
of the pre-Civil War period; a pageant, “Glimpses of 
America Through 100 Years with Union Mutual”; a 
field day in which home office employees joined the 
field force. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., as trustee of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, conferred the CLU 
degree upon Ruth W. Skelton of Pittsburgh and Nathan 
Metzger of Richmond. He also acknowledged the com- 
pany’s thirteen 1948 Quality Award winners. Recogni- 
tion for successful completion of LOMA examinations 
was made by Mr. Irish to fourteen hdme office em- 
ployees. 

On the occasion of this memorable event we extend 
our congratulations. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
Home Office Addition 


Appropriate ceremonies will be held October 7-9 
at the dedication of the United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company’s new nine-story addition in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Four hundred of the company’s top-ranking salesmen, 
representing both the life insurance company and the 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association, have 
been selected after an 8-month sales contest from the 
company’s 15,000 field men. These qualifiers will be 
guests of the company and will attend the sales confer- 
ence which is a part of the program. 
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